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PREFACE. 

THE Pictorial History of the Thames is published to supply 
a want which, notwithstanding the hundred and one "guide- 
books " already in existence, has never yet been responded to. 
The itineraries to the river hitherto published may be divided 
under the two heads of discursiveness and lack of detail. While some 
few contain a large amount of matter comprising a minimum of 
information, others are as brief as they are unreliable. The pre- 
sent volume aims at giving all the information likely to interest the 
explorer of the Upper Thames, together with such historic detail 
as is directly to the point, without trenching on the domain of the 
county history or antiquarian manual. 

That there is a demand for such a work has been evident to 
me for some time past, and in its compilation I have endeavoured 
to keep in mind that the aim to be achieved was to hit the happy 
medium between prolixity and meagreness. For the histori- 
cal facts dealt with I have had recourse to the best authori- 
ties, comprising county histories, topographical works, and old 
records ; while the geographical details and descriptive matter are 
the result of personal observations and experience extending over 
the past twenty years. 

The Pictorial History is not intended to supplant any of 
the existing works on the topography of the Thames, its aim is to 
achieve the position of being the acknowledged text-book of the 
river. Whatever its shortcomings may be, I am bold enough to 
hope that it will, in one respect at least, be found satisfactory, 
inasmuch as the exceptional care I have bestowed on the facts, 
as well as the many dates referred to, emboldens me to hope that 
it will be found to be absolutely correct. 

Perfection is, however, a very difl&cult thing to achieve, and 
knowing, as I do, that it is practically impossible to produce a 
work, dealing with so many details as the present, without faults, 
I would venture to ask those readers who may note any errors or 
discrepancies in the following pages to be good enough to com- 
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municate with me, and I will gladly acknowledge any corrections or 
suggestions I may receive with a view to their being embodied in 
the next edition. 

The illustrations have, without exception, been specially 
drawn for the work. In the main the river has been divided into 
sections, which have been allotted to different artists, who were 
instructed to make the tour of the Thames, and to sketch every 
object they passed. In this way upwards of six hundred drawings 
were made, and from these I have selected those best suited to 
illustrate the progress of the river Thames from its source to the 
borders of the metropolis. 

I have bestowed especial pains in the preparation of the 
Index, which will I trust be found unusually complete, and 
render the work additionally useful. 

If this little book finds favour with the public, and tends, in 
however small a degree, to draw attention to some of those 
beauties of the Thames which are at present hardly so generally 
recognised as they deserve to be, I shal be amply rewarded for 
my labours. 

In conclusion, J must express a word of thanks to the many 
friends who have placed information of especial value at my 
disposal. To Mr. James H. Gough, the genial Secretary of the 
Thames Conservancy ; to Mr. C. J. More, C.E., the courteous 
engineer of the same Board ; to Mr. J. P. Anderson, of the 
British Museum, and many other gentlemen, I am under especial 
obligations. 

A. S. K. 
Lock to Lock Times Office, 

30 Bouverie Street, 
June 1889. 
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H E origin of the word Thames is lost in 
antiquity. It is wisest, therefore, to 
accept the name in its integrity, and to 
desist from speculations for which no 
premises can be discovered in the hopes 
of tracing its origin. The title of the 
pleasure river has been the subject ol 
tiiuch controversy by historians and 
--antiquaries, most of whom have 
evolved some theory determining the 
derivation and origin of the word to 
their own satisfaction. Of the various ideas which have 
been suggested in solution of the enigma, that which has 
attracted most attention is the statement of Camden, the 
antiquary, who, in his history of Gloucestershire, accounts 
for the name Thames, as a compound word, and explains it 
as follows : " The 
I s i s , commonly 
called the Ouse, 
rises from a con- 
tinual spring on the 
south side of this 
county. This is 
that I sis which 
afterwards receiv- 
ing the Thame, by 
adding the names 
together, is called 
Thamisis, the chief 
of British rivers.'' 
Absurd as this ex- 
planation undoubtedly is, it seems that Camden had good 
authority for his view, seemg that Ranulphus Higdenus, the 
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Chester monk, in his Polychronicon, published in the year 
1359, writes as follows: ** Tamisa videtur componi k nomini- 
bus duorum fluminum, quae sunt Thama et Ysa aut Usa. 
Thama currens juxta Dorcestnam cadit in Ysam, inde tot us 
fluvius a suo exortu usque ad mare orient ale dicitus Thamisa.* 
This theory, venerable though it undoubtedly is, cannot 
be allowed to stand. The Thame is but a meandering 
stream. The Thames is already a noble river before its 
waters are added to by its tributary. Julius Caesar, in his 
Commentaries f mentions the river as Tamesis ; Tacitus speaks 
of it as Tafi€ffis ; the Venerable Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Henry of Huntingdon, and other reliable chroniclers, speak 
of Tamesis, Tamisis, and Tamasis. 8 B7C»^ 

In a popular work, such as the present, it is needless to go 
more deeply into the question of etymology. The name 
cannot be satisfactorily traced. It behoves us therefore to 
accept it in its present form, and rest content with the fact that 
the river has, from its source downwards, been known as the 
Thames since the time of the ancient Britons. But, before 
commencing to describe the river in its course from Glou- 
cestershire to the 
sea, it is necessary 
to draw attention 
to one curious fact. 
The source of a 
river is said to be 
that point furthest 
from the sea. In 
the case of the 
Thames this is not 
so, since its tribu- 
tary, the Chum, 
which joins it at 
Cricklade, takes its 
rise in the Chiltern 
Hills, some miles further than the accepted head spring of 
the Thames. The source in Trewsbury Mead has, however, 
been regarded as the true Thames Head since the time ot 
the Romans, and however erroneous this may be geogra- 
phically speaking, it is too late in the day to quarrel with 
the accepted fact. 

The Thames has its birth in a series of springs situated 
within a few miles of Cirencester, the Corineum of the 
Komans. The main spring is located in a meadow in the 

*[Trans.] Tamisa seems to be composed from the names of two rivers, the Ysa^ 
or Usa, and the Thama. The Thama, running by Dorchester, falls into the 
Ysa : thence the whole river from its source to the eastern sea is called Thamisa. 










THAMES HEAD. 3 

Parish of Cotes, in Gloucestershire, near Tarlton, and close 
by the ancient Ackman Street or Bath Fosseway of the 
Romans. The spring is perennial in character and bubbles 
forth from a series of flat stones of oolite in the midst of a 
rolling pastoral country. Hard by the main spring ar« 
the vestiges of the ancient Roman encampment known as 
Trewsbury Castle, three miles from Cirencester, mentioned 
by Pliny in his Iter Britannicum, A large number of Roman 
coins and relics have been found in the locality , and there 
is reason to believe that much still remains to be unearthed. 
For further information on this point, we would refer our 
readers to Mr. K. J. Beecham's History of Cirencester, which 
is exhaustive in its details. 

We have already stated that the main spring of the 
Thames is perennial in character. As a matter of fact, it 
does not at all times run, nor does it at any time discharge 
a great quantity of water. This fact is, however, due to 
artificial causes. Immediately alongside what is known as 
Thames Head lies the summit level of the Thames and 
Severn Canal, a wonderful piece of engineering ingenuity, 
and at a point about half a mile below the main spring, a 




pumping station is erected, which extracts water from the 
river spring with which to keep up the supply of the canal. 
The history of this canal is interesting. In 1730 a canal was 
formed by Act of Parliament from Framilode, on the Severn, 
to Walbridge, near Stroud, a distance of more than eight 
miles, with a fall of 802ft., and called the Stroudwater 
Canal. By the Acts of 22nd and 31st George III., leave was 
given to put into execution the important plan of bring- 
ing the Stroud Canal into junction with the Thames. In 
1782 the necessary funds were subscribed, and the under- 
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taking was begun in the following year. The canal was 
completed in 1789, and goes from Stroud, through Chalford, 

to Sapperton by means of 
>;^ \, twenty locks, rising 241ft. jin. 




Entrance to Sapperton Tttnnel, 1793. 
{From an old print.) 

At Sapperton the hilly nature of the country necessitated 
the making of a tunnel through Sapperton Hill, extending 
4»300 yards, a remarkable piece of engineering, which was 
completed on the 20th April, 1789. The tunnel is 15ft. wide, 
and 250ft. below the hill summit. From Sapperton the canal 
pursues a devious course through Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire to Inglesham, just above Lechlade, a distance of 
20 miles 3 furlongs, with a fall of 136ft. 6in. through fourteen 
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locks ; the navigation is 42ft. wide, and averages 5ft. in depth. 
The whole length of the canal is thirty miles. 




SOMERFORD. 5 

In order to obtain the necessary supply of water for the 
purpose of navigation, the canal company obtained powers 
to erect a pumping station 
at Thames Head, raising the 
water from the main spring 
of the Thames. This was 
authorised in 1783. The 
pump is powerful, and has 
a diameter of 30 inches, with 
a stroke of 9 feet, giving 
eight strokes each minute, 
and lifting 270 gallons at 
each stroke, and pumps the 

water to the surface through w|»>5tWl,>^^*''J e-v^v^^^ 
a well sunk 63 feet in the |^*^ ' >; j^^ '■'^'^ t?*V>V 
ground, raising three million -^^ ^ j-^ f Jfjf t^, lA^*^ 
gallons per diem. The im- ^ :r^^ .^^ 

portance of this fact cannot be over-estimated. The great 
drain upon the springs materially affects the supply of water 
to the Thames, and it frequently happens in the summer time 
that the spring does not run at all, the water beneath the 
surface bemg taken for the purposes of the canal. 

In the immediate vicinity of Thames Head are several 
lesser" springs ; indeed, the whole of the district is dotted 
with them, and in wet seasons it is sufficient to push a stick 
into the yielding ground to obtain a natural fountain of water, 
which pours out for some time. These springs all help to 
swell the waters of the infant river, which meanders through 
the meadows in a south-easterly direction, passing midway 
between the hamlets of Kemble and Ewen, and soon to the 
first mill. Kemble is situated about half a mile from the river 
on the right bank, Ewen being on the left. The sister vil- 
lages form one parish. Kemble church, dedicated to All 
Saints, dates from 1679, and is built in the Early English 
style. It has a steeple 120 feet in height. Somerford Pool, 
or Upper Somerford Mill, so called to distinguish it from the 
other Somerford Mill lower down, is a picturesque structure. 
It is a flour mill, and a well-known landmark in the district. 
To the left of the mill is Somerford Keynes, a hamlet with 
322 inhabitants. Continuing along the many bends which 
the river takes in this part, and passing Kemble Mill and 
Lower Somerford Mill, we reach the ancient manor house of 
Ashton Keynes, through the grounds of which the Thames 
flows, crossed in its route by several picturesque bridges. 
The village of Ashton Keynes is situated on the eastern side 
of the Manor Estate, and is a picturesque hamlet, notable 
for its rustic beauty, as well as for the number of Roman 
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remains in its midst. No fewer than three old stone crosses 
are still standing in the place, picturesque in their antiquity. 
The monoliths are all considerably blurred by time, but still 
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graceful in outUne. The church is dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, and dates from 1584. 

!• On quitting Ashton Keynes, theriver is joined by a tribu- 
tary of some pretensions known as the Swillbrook, at the 
junction of which it is spanned by Oaklade Bridge, and then 
bends to the left and follows a circuitous course of about 
a mile, passing under Water Hay Bridge, the first of any pre- 
tensions on the Thames. It is about a mile below Oaklade 
Bridge that the Thames assumes the dimensions of a river. 
Up till this point it has meandered through the meadows 




more like a brook than a mighty stream which flows through 
two hundred miles of country before it finally merges into 
the sea. 



ASHTON KEYNES. 



Early historians speak of the Thames as having been 
navigable for barges as far as Water Hay Bridge, though 
this statement must be accepted for what it is worth, seeing 
that for more than a hundred years the stream has in those 
parts been from time to time dried up with the summer 
heats. Whether boats of burden ever found their way 
up to this point is a matter of conjecture, but there can be 
little doubt that at some period this portion of the Thames 
was navigable, as this is pointed at by the existence of the 
remains of what were once weirs between here and Cricklade, 
whence the navigation starts to-day. The weirs in question 
were placed one above Bournlake on the right bank, the 
other immediately above the South-Westem railway bridge 
crossing the river lower down. 

From Water Hay Bridge there is but little of interest to be 
noted until within a couple of 
miles of Cricklade, where the 
Thames is crossed by the 
North Wilts Canal, which 
traverses the river over an 
aqueduct of brick, but so low 
down as to close the stream 
to the passage of boats. 

After passing this aqueduct 
the stream flows in a toler- 
ably straight line as far as West Mill, where it is again 
dammed, and thence under a little footbridge, it passes 
due east, until Cricklade itself, the Head of the navig- 





able Thames, is reached. It is at this point that 
the boundary ot the jurisdiction of the Thames 
Conservancy begins, the limits being from Cricklade to 
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Yantlett Creek. The navigation of this portion of the 
Thames is, however, entirely limited to pleasure traffic, the 
commerce going by way of the canal, which is entered from 
its junction with the river at Inglesham. Till recently, the 
condition of the eleven and a half miles between Cricklade 
and Lechlade was in a neglected way, but lately the Thames 
Conservancy have done a good deal of dredging, clearing 
of weeds, scouring the flams, etc., and the stream is now 
quite capable of carrying pleasure craft with comparative 
ease. 

The entrance to the demesne of Cricklade, the Greekis- 
lake * of the time of Alfred the Great, is kept by an advance 
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guard supplied by the West Mill, already referred to. This 
picturesque old building is devoted to the grinding of flour, 
and is a very suitable object for the water-colour artist. 
The first important landmark of the town itself is the solid 
and not ungraceful bridge of stone, which spans the Thames 
by a single arch of brick and stone. In olden times Crick- 
lade was a place ofconsiderable importance. It was here 
that Alfred forded the river in 900, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood that such dreadful cruelties and depre- 
dations were com- 
mitted during the 
march of Canute into 
Mercia. Cricklade of 
irt^ to-day is a very dull 
i» and exceedingly quaint 
old town, chiefly 
notable for being a 
great hunting centre. 
1 f'- ^ ^^^^V^^^KSMrT^ -'^iMt From Cricklade, the 
"f r^y ^^^?^^3BHHLiii^SiMOT ^^^l® ^^ the Vale of 
^Ty^^^^'^fv^^yi^^l^^^^SM White Horse country 
'^ ' ' ■ •"-* - ' ■ - ^— is easily accessible, 
but the indifferent railway facilities afforded by the^ South - 

• MS. in Trinity Hall Library, cited in Spelman's Life of Alfred the Great 
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Western Railway do much to limit its prosperity ; indeed, so- 
bad are the railway arrangements, comprising as they do 
only two trains a day, that the majority of the inhabitants 
generally make their journeys via Purton, a station on the 
G. W. R., four miles away. 

The town is divided into two parishes- 
— St. Sampson's and St. Mary's, The 
church of St. Sampson is a vcr^' fine 
specimen of cruciforai architecture ^ 
and is in a good state of preservation. 
It contains a number of curious- 
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shields and armorial bearings, and some stone coffins^ 
Among other antiquities is a very quaint piece of sculpture 
representing a dragon on the recumbent form of a belted 
knight. In the churchyard is an interesting specimen of the? 
old form of cross formerly so frequent in 
England, which once stood in High Street, 
while another, dating from the fourteenth 
century, in a still better state of preservation, 
is to be found in the churchyard of St. Mary's, 
near the bridge. This last is in the Norman 
style of architecture, and is enriched with a 
series of gothic niches round the capital, con- 
taining sacred figures and other emblems of 
early Christianity. 

Cricklade Hign Street is a very good speci- 
men of the cld-jfashioned county town. The 
houses are irregular and quaint in outline. 
The majority have gabled roofs, while the 
windows seem fashioned so as to admit a 
minimum of light. Our view, taken from out- 
side the White Hart, looking down towards the 
river, was sketched at mid-day, and will serve 
to give an idea of the amount of life in the 
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town. The trade of Cricklade suffered a heavy blow 
on the completion of the Thames and Severn Canal, 
since the traffic which previously came up to the wharf 
now goes through to the west by the artificial water 
highway. Notwithstanding this, a good deal of business is 
done in Cricklade, which is the metroplis of North Wiltshire. 
Cricklade is a market town, and is provided with a rail- 
way station on the Swindon and Cheltenham Extension of 
the South-Western Railway. It is a borough by prescrip- 
tion, and is governed by a bailiff. It is colloquially known 
as ** the peasant borough," and embraces more territory than 
any other township in the United Kingdom, including fifty- 
one parishes in all. Its population numbers 50,000. The 




Town Hall is a substantial building, erected in 1861, and 
containing one room fifty feet long. The town possesses 
numerous charities, the most important being the Cricklade 
Waylands' Estate, for keeping the highways in repair and 
lighting the streets. The charity is now worth ;f 350 a year, 
and is managed by a number of self-elected feoffees who are 
appointed for life. 

Immediately below Cricklade Bridge, the infant Thames 

is reinforced by the 
:.^ -^^ (Th .('vr.-fjdf^ River Churn, which 

by some historians 

hasbeenregarded as 

the main Thames. 

The Churn rises at 

theSeven Springs in 

the Cotswold Hills, 

I about six miles from 

- - ^ ^^ ^r -imx- ^'jBa^?mJ Cheltenham. A few 

1^ v^^f^iiZ^^- "^ ^ ^'^SBa^l^i^K hundredyards below 

fthis conflux, which 
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widens the stream to about thirty feet, the Thames is crossed 
by a plank bridge, perhaps the quaintest in its whole course. 
At once a delightful sample of the practical and the pic- 
turesque, the plank bridge at Cricklade is a very model of 
simplicity, and its replacement by a brick or stone structure 
would be an act of vandalism justly to be deplored. A little 
further on, the main river receives another tributary in the 
River Ray, a streamlet which has its source near Swindon 
in Wiltshire. 

A short half mile from the confluence with the Ray brings 
us to Eisey Chapel, a picturesque building on a slight 
eminence on the 
left bank, dedicated 
to St. Mary. The 
chapel stands alone; 
the village, which 
contains about 200 
inhabitants, being 
half a mile further 
inland. Hence the 
river, which in this 
part produces a 
goodly crop of weeds 

in summer, makes many bends, until it is spanned by 
Water Eaton footbridge, picturesque in its simplicity, but a 
distinct architectural advance on Cricklade trestle bridge 
already illustrated. Immediately before this bridge is Water 
Eaton House, a good specimen of the old English family 
mansion, of brick, with gable roof, and numerous outbuildings. 







bends, until 
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The house lies midway between Water and Castle Eaton, 
the former about a mile from the river, the latter on its 
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banks. The next mile and a-half of the river is not marked 
by any particular feature. The banks are low, and rich in 
pasture, and the surrounding country tolerably flat. One 
curiously shaped island is passed on the right bank, but 
beyond this nothing of note is to be seen until Cow Neck, a 
branch of the river, now ending in a cut dc sac, but supposed 
to be an old river channel, is reached. The origin of the 

^^ ^ name of thia 

^ *vri^)/ piece of water 

'k'J^B '\ ~^ ' ^1 1 cannotbetrac- 

tv^': f^L -A- '^m f can be Uttle 
doubt that it 
was originally 
the main bed 
of the Thames, 
which flowed 
through it, in- 
stead of as now 

in a more southerly direction towards Water Eaton. The water 
in this backwater was, years ago, exceptionally deep, 
and the place a great resort of fish, especially jack. Cow 
Neck was therefore a favourite place with the local fishermen, 
who, however, found themselves handicapped by the depth 
of the water, which prevented their successfully manipulating 
the cast net in general use. A Cricklade angler, evidently a 
venturesome individual, thereupon invented the following in- 
genious method for obtaining his quarry. He first of all dug a 
series of holes under the bank, and these, becoming speedily 
filled with water, seemed an excellent place of shelterfor the 
fish. He then caught his prey by the simple plan of diving 
in the water and seizing the fish in the holes with his hands, 
and in this way he is said to have brought quantities of fish 
to the bank.''' Our authority for this statement states that 
he himself saw the intrepid fishermen at work. 

Near here the Thames, which we have now pursued from 
its birthplace to its entrance on the business of its life, is a 
fairly navigable stream. Its average depth between Crick- 
lade and Lechlade is, in ordinary times, rather over two 
feet, and its width varies from ten to twenty-five yards. It» 
navigation has of late years been sadly neglected, this being 
mainly due to the fact that barges quit the river at Inglesham 
immediately above Lechlade in favour of the Thames and 
Severn Canal, but the Conservancy have recently done a 
good deal towards improving the water-way, and except in 



* Fearnside's "Thames, 1F34. 
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periods of drought, boats drawing up to six inches of water 
can get as far as Cricklade at all times of the year. 

Castle Eaton, situated four miles and a half from Crick- 
lade,? is mainly notable for its very quaint bridge with 
triangular corrugate piers, and its old church dedicated to 
St. Mary. The mile between this point and Kempsford is 




fairly straight, and the river widens considerably, averaging 
about fifty feet. The land on the banks, both on the 
Gloucester and Wiltshire side, is among the richest pasture 
in England, a veritable bovine paradise, and the amount of 
dairy produce turned out, considerable. This land of plenty 
gave rise in olden days to the trite saying ** As sure as God's 
in Gloucestershire," a dictum found in more than one old 
book, and there can be little doubt but that the fecundity of 
the land around was the principal reason for the founding 
of so many monasteries and sacred houses in the district. 

Kempsford is six miles from Cricklade, and contains about 
1,000 inhabitants. Its name is derived from Cheneineresford, 
signifying the ford on the principal river, a great boundary — 
i,e., the Thames. The manor was originally given by Edward 
the Confessor to Earl Harold, but was afterwards granted by 
William the Conqueror to Hernulf de Heseling. After 
some years, it became by marriage the possession ot 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster. On the departure of his 
surviving son, his horse cast a shoe, which the peasantry 
nailed over the church door, where it remained 
for 500 years. The church is a prominent landmark for 
many miles round, and has hardly altered in appearance for 
at least one century. An excellent view of it appears in 
Cooke's "Thames," published in 1811. The following sketch 
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was taken specially for this work. It will be seen that time 
has dealt lightly with the fine old tower. 
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The river skirts Kempsford, and then makes a sharp bend 
to the right. Half-a-mile on are the remains of an old mill 
long disused, and below it the river divides, the main stream 
going to the left, while a tiny branch continues right on until 
reaching Hannington Bridge, where the two unite. From 
here to Inglesham there is little calling for special note. 
Another disused weir is passed, and a glimpse of Upper In- 
glesham can be obtained over the right bank. Midway 
between here and the junction with the canal is the entrance 
entrance to the River Cole, an unimportant tributary, and 
then with a series of sharp bends, tending northwards, the 

Thames rolls 
on to the triple 
junction which 
it makes with 
theThamesand 
Severn Canal 
and the River 
Colne at Ingle- 
sham, the head 
of the com- 
mercial naviga- 
tion, and the 
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beginning of the wide and masterful Thames, of which we 
are all so proud. The scene at Inglesham Round House is 
exceedingl>r picturesque — in the centre the curious tower 
which provides a home for the canal lock-keeper ; on either 
side the Thames and the Colne, while behind rolls the 
greatly- widened river, momentarily acquiring new strength 
in its progress towards the distant sea. 



HANNINGTON. I5 

The view ol Inglesham Round House here produced 
serves to show that the entrance to the Thames and Severn 
canal has not been altered much during the present century. 
The Tower bears the marks of time upon its surface, and 
accords well, in its subdued colouring, with the ample 
verdure to be seen around. From this point to Lechlade, 




a distance of half a mile, the river bends, its surface 
wide, and its waters of a goodly depth. The country 
round is open, and, upon the whole, flat ; but relief i& 
provided by the picturesque outlines of the parish church 
and the rambling bridge. The first feature to attract 
the attention of the new comer is the wharf, which, 
as a rule, is not notable for the amount of bustle 
going on. In truth, the railways have robbed the river of the 
bulk of its traf- 
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fie, and it is 
onlyheavybur- 
dens, such as 
timber and 
coal, which are 
conveyed over 
the waterway 
to their ulti- 
mate markets. 
Immediately 
below is the 

bridge, over which the quaint tower of the church points to- 
the skies. 

Leachlade or Lechlade is a town of considerable antiquity. 
Its name is derived from the River Lech which skirts its. 
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boundaries, and joins the Thames immediately below. The 
hamlet was constituted a market town by Richard Earl 
of Cornwall, brother of Henry the Third. The town is a 
remarkably clean but somewhat sleepy place, and its only 
feature of especial interest is the church of St. Laurence, for- 
merly dedicated to St. Mary, like most of the churches in these 
parts. Leland, the venerable antiquary, speaks of Lechlade 
as " a praty old towne, and hath a pratie pyramis of stone 
At the west ende of the church." The building was erected 
during the reign of Henry VII., at the joint expense of the 
vicar, the priory of St. John, and the inhabitants. Externally 
it is a handsome structure, in the pointed style of architec- 
ture, plentifully embellished 
with grotesque figures so 
prevalent in the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the fifteenth 
century. The spire, sup- 
ported by a substantial square 
1^ tower, is at the west end of 
- •^r^ ^jjg church. Its contents are 
j not particularly interesting, 
the most notable features 
being the brasses of a lady 
and gentleman of the time of 
Henry VI., and that of 
another man of the time of 
Henry VII. Close by is the 
penance stone, formerly used 
- 1 as a place of punishment for 
"^ those having offended the 
Church, their penalty being 
to stand on this stone wrapped 
in a white sheet, with their offence written in legible 
characters in front of them.* The church has been 
"restored," and much of its pristine beauty is gone. Its 
picturesque structure still remains, however, and is a well- 
known landmark for miles round. 

The bridge is a substantial structure of stone, the naviga- 
tion being spanned by a single arch of good proportions. 
The road over this bridge is the main road between Fairford 
jand Lechlade, and Inglesham and Swindon. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Lechlade a number of curious 
antiquities have been found. The most remarkable of these 
is a subterranean room of large proportions which was dis- 




Those desirous of further information about the town of Lechlade are 
referred to Rudder's /'History of Gloucestershire." 
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covered in a neighbouring meadow 90 years ago. The apart- 
ment in question was supported by brick pillars covered in 
enamel. It was supposed that the place had at one time 
been a Roman bath. 

Lechlade is the only town of any importance on the 
Thames between Cricklade and Oxford. 

It possesses a railway station on the Great Western Rail- 
way, eighty-six miles from Paddington. The little town is 
situated ten miles from Cricklade, and thirty-three from 
Oxford, by river, and contains a population of 1,300 souls. 
It has a sheep and cattle fair on the last Tuesday of each 
month. 

Below the bridge the river makes a bend southwards, 
opening up some fine views. The stream is here of con- 
siderable breadth, and teems with fish. 

A little more than half a mile from Lechlade is St. John's 
Bridge, a quwnt bit of architecture supported in the centre 
by an island. On the left side is the weir, while on the right 
IB St. John's Lock, tbe first of the thirty- 
eight which guard the iiavij:;ation of the 
Thames. A description of a Thames 
lock would be redundant, seeing that a 




St. John's 
Lock, 



great majority of our readers are thoroughly conversant with 
these structures. 

There are six locks in all between Lechlade and Oxford, 
occurring in the following order : St. John's, Buscot, Rushy, 
Pinkhill, Godstow, and Osney. We shall give full details as 
to each of these when we come to deal with the work of the 
Thames Conservancy at the end of the first part of this his- 
tory, extending from Thames' Head to Oxford. 

Hard by St. John's Bridge stood in former days the 
Priory and Hospital of Black Canons, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, from which the bridge takes its name. The 
land, a meadow on the left bank, was given by Lady Isabel 

C 
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de Ferrers in 1245, ^^^ the oriory founded through her 
munificence, though Richard Esxl of Cornwall and his wife 
Senchia, are frequently given the credit of having beenthe 
founders. Lady Isabel is also said to have founded a nunnery 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but of this no traces remain. 
The Priory was suppressed in 1473, and the revenues devoted 
to the endowing of a perpetual chantry for three priests in the 
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parish of St. Mary, Lechiade. Speakiag of this place. Lei and 
wrote : "As I rode over Isis, at the very end of St. John's 
Bridge, on the Right Hand I saw a Chapelle in a meadow, 
and great enclosures of stone wauUes. Here was, in hominum 
memorid, a priory of blake Chanons. When this priory was 
suppressed there were three cantuaries erected in the church 
of Lechiade, and these remained ; until of late days one 
Underwood, dean of Wallingford, found means that two 
should be removed to Wallingford College.'* Some of the 
foundation stones of the priory were unearthed in the begin- 
ning of the present century. One of these stones is now in 




the possession of the Lord of the Manor, and was found when 
digging close to the Trout Inn. A little below the bridge the 
river Lech flows mto the Thames. 
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At St. John's the river begins it windings anew, and flows 
on through pretty reaches until, in rather under a mile, 
Buscot Church comes in view. The village of Buscot, 
formerly Burwardscott or Burscott, is insignificant from a 
historic point of view, but interesting from the fact that the 
lock is the first which has a weir immediately adjoining. It 
is situated a little over a mile from St. John's, and is the 
same distance above Hart's Weir, the next obstruction to the 
navigation below. The lock-house and weir are exceedingly 

lh^jt<:^^, picturesque, 

and provide 
favourite 
studies for 
the artist. 
The average 
fall of water 
at Buscot 
Lock is four 
feet. Immedi- 
ately adjoin- 
ing the weir, 

on the right bank, is Buscot Park, with its charming sylvan 
scenery. The mansion, which stands some distance from 
the river, was built of the stones taken from the remains of 
the old palace at Kempsford. It is interesting to note in 
support of our theory anent the origin of the word Thames 
(which we have already adopted without having recourse to 
the popular fallacy that it is a compound of the names 
Thame and Isis), that the title-deeds of Buscot Park, dated 
the 29th year of the reign of Edward IV., speak of the estate 
as being bounded by the Biver "Thames." 








From Buscot to Hart's Weir, a distance of one mile and 
two furlongs, the river seems to have known its mind, and in 
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consequence maintains a fairly straight course. The banks are 
flat and the surrounding country comparatively uninteresting. 
Hart's Weir, the first of the series of weirs unaccompanied 
by locks to be found between Lech lade and Oxford, calls for 
some special notice. In the olden time the terms lock and 
weir were synonomous. A historian of repute defines the 
" locks '* on the Thames as follows : " Machines of wood 
placed across the river, and so contrived as to confine the 
current of water as long as is found convenient — that is, till 
the water rises to such a height as to allow depth enough for 
the barges to pass over the shallows ; which, being effected, 
the water is set at liberty, and the loaded vessel proceeds on 
its voyage, till another shoal requires the same contrivance to 
carry it forward."* It will thus be seen that the locks of old 
were precisely what our weirs are to-day, the pound lock 
now in general use bein^ a modem invention. 

The construction of an old-time weir is extremely simple • 
It consists mainly of two beams, the one laid along the bed 
of the river, the other fixed at a height of a few feet above its 
surface. Placed horizontally between the two are a series ot 
joists termed rimers, between which are placed a number of 
square, flat boards, which, when all in position, form a con. 
tinuous barrier 
keeping the 
water back,and 
allowing it to J 
flow only over I 
the top. Each I 
of these boards! 
is about three f 
feet by two, and 
is aflixed to a 
long wooden ( 
pole or handle 
to allow of it 
being manipulated. These handles with their attached 
boards are termed paddles, and the number of paddles left 
in the weir regulates the flow of the water through. In our 
illustration of Hart's Weir, half the paddles are down, the 
remainder, with their supporting rimers, being withdrawn,, 
leaving room for a boat to pass through. 

A mile below Hart's weir is Eaton Hastings, a rural 
hamlet, backed by the hills of Farringdon, which are plainly 
seen in the distance. The river about here is, in parts, of 
considerable depth, and abounds in fish, but the water is 

♦ Chamberlain's Survey of London, 1770. 
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slrictly preserved- Heuce 
Radcot Bridge, a distance 
two miles, there is but little 
call for remark. At Radeot 
stream divides, 
the centre |[I|. 
being taken up '2'k^^' 
by an island of f^tf^f/ 
some extent. ^,^'#11 
The bridge is 
interesting, and 
of considerable 
antiquity, and 
is moreover full 
of historic asso- 
ciations. It is said that a bridge or a causeway was com- 
menced here as far back as in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. In the reign of Richard the Second, Robert de 
Vere Earl of Oxford here made a stand against the King's 
army in 1387, and saved his neck by taking to the river and 
swimming to the opposite bank. In the time of the Civil 
War the bridge was fortified as an outpost of Farringdon 
House, and was taken, after a sharp skirmish, by Oliver 
Cromwell's men. The apex of the middle arch was once 
surmounted by a cross, but this has long been demolished, 
though the socket in which it rested still remains. 




A little over a mile from Radcot is Old Man's Bridge, a 
quaint erection of wood, below which the river is frequently 
choked with weeds in summer time, and for the next two 
miles it flows round many bends and over a number of 
shallows to Rushy Lock, one of the prettiest above Oxford. 
The lock and weir are close together, separated only by a 
small island, on which the lock-house stands. Rushy Lock 
is seven miles and a-half from Buscot Lock and fourteen 
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and three-quarters above Pinkie, the next lock below, th^ 
interval being broken by several weirs. The average fall at 

Rushy is 3ft. 
Three quar- 
ters of a mile 
below is Tad- 
pole Bridge, 
the half-way 
mark between 
Crickladeand 
Oxford, and 
a favourite 
break in the 
journey for 

pleasure-boats. The bridge is a very substantial structure of 
stone, consisting of a single arch, bordered on the Berkshire 
side by a (juaint inn, the landlord of which rents the fish- 
ing, which IS here exceptionally good, from Sir W. Throck- 
morton, the owner. The water in this reach abounds in 





jack, while roach| and chub are also plentiful. Tadpole is 
situated midway between Bampton and Farringdon, both 

with stations 
ontheG.W.R. 
The former 
town is full of 
antiquarian 
interest, but 
too far from 
the river for 
us to discuss.* 
One mile in- 
land on the 
Berkshire side 

* Readers desiring information respecting this place are referred to Giles's 
History of Bampton (i848>. 
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is the village of Buckiand, situated on one of the highest 
hills near the Thames, and commanding magnificent views." 
From Tadpole to Duxford, a distance of four miles, the 
Thames flows between verdant banks unbroken by any 
features of interest, saving a quaint wooden structure, 
known as Ten-foot bridge, about half-way. The surround- 
ing country is exceeding liable to floods. Duxford lies 
back from the Thames, the only portion visible from the 
river being the farm, a very good specimen of the old 
English homestead. Here the stream takes a sudden turn 
northwards and flows in a gentle curve to Shifford, on the 




Oxfordshire bank, a hamlet situated at some distance from 

the river. 
Shifford, Sifford, or Sibford, has had its day, but was once 

a place of great importance. It was here that Alfred the 

Great convoked a parliament of the chief men of the kingdom. 

A MS. in the Cottonian Library states : "Then sate at 

Siifard nmny Thanes, niany 
Bishops, and many learned 
men, wise Earls, and awful 
Knights, There was Karl 




Elfrick, very learned in the law; and Alfred, England's 
herdsman and England's Darling. He was King of England : 
he taught them that could hear him how they should live." 
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Two miles below Shifford is Newbridge, a paradoxical 
name, seeing that it is the oldest on the Thames. The 
bridge was built about the year 1300 by the monks of an 
adjacent monastery, long since razed to the ground. It 
consists of seven arches, five on the Berkshire side and two 
extending to the Oxfordshire bank. The ground about here 
J^-'^flbSi*!^ ^ lies IoWt and is very liable to 

^ ' floods* The River Windrush 




falls into the Thames immediately above the bridge. This 
tributary rises near Guiting in the Cotswold Hills, and passes 
through Bourton-on-the- Water, Windrush, Barrington, 
Burton, and Witney. Its waters are of a nitrous quality, and 
so teeming with that abstersive salt as to give a superior 
whiteness to the blankets manufactured at Witney, which 
have long been celebrated. The river abounds in fish of all 
kinds, but is not navigable, owing to the number of mills 
across its course. The junction of the Windrush with the 
Thames is in the midst of a most charming country. To the 
south is Harrowdown Hill, on the north the common of 




Standlake, while the bends of the river below give an air of 
poetic grace to the landscape, which is in no part of the 
Thames more picturesque. 

The river here becomes enclosed by treeless banks, and 
for the next few miles presents little that is picturesque to 
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ihe observer. The villag^e of Northmoor lies a good mile 
inland on the Oxfordshire bank three miles below. Near 
here is a rustic foot-bridge, on the site once occupied by 
Langley or Ridge's Weir. Hence the Thames flows on 
unchecked, its surface dotted with several eyots, one of 
considerable size, at which there was formerly a weir, 
rejoicing in the title of Ark Weir. Two miles below we 
fs^^T^^i^ia&iy^V^^Xr reach Eablock Hythe, where 
a curio tis ru[>e It^rry still 
exislSi the only specimen of 
this oijce numerous class 
which now survives on the 




^ ^2 ±OjapV 

Thames. Bablock Hythe is important, seeing that on 
either bank is the termination of an important road, 
ihat on the Berkshire side leading to Cumnor, made 
famous in Sir Walter Scott's romance of " Kenilworth,'* 
ihat on the Oxfordshire bank leading to Stanton Har- 
court, a venerable mansion sacred to the memory of 
Alexander Pope. The manor remained in the hands 
of thQ Harcourts for P upwards of 600 

years. The title had I its origin in the 

grant of the mansion A to Milicent, whose 

daughter Isabel married ^^ Robert de Harcour 

in the reign of Henry I. {^^^^ The chamber over 




Stanton Harcourt in 1791. 

the chapel is known as Pope's Study, the poet having passed 
a portion of two summers at Stanton Harcourt for rest and 
retirement. On a window in this room he is said to have 
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written the following inscription, which is to be seen at 
Nuneham Courtenay, whence it was removed : — 

** In the year 1718 Alexander Pope Finished Here the Fifth 
book of Homer." 

In the fields adjoining^ Stanton Harcourt are three monu- 
mental stones known as the Devil's Quoits, reared to com- 
memorate an engagement fought near Bampton in the year 
1614, between the Britons and Saxons, when the Saxon 
princes, Cynegil and Cwhicelon, slew more than two 
thousand of the natives. The largest of these obelisks 
measures 9 feet in height and 6 feet in breadth. Large 
numbers of Saxon antiquities, coins, sword blades, etc., have 
been unearthed n^r here. 

Cumnor is situated one and a-half miles from the river. 
The mansion has quite disappeared, but the church is still 
'Standing. Cumnor Place was erected on the site of an old 
abbey, and was granted to Thomas Pentecost, the last Abbot, 
for his life, by Henry VIII. It subsequently came into posses- 
sion of the notorious Anthony Foster, whose grave is still 
to be seen in the churchyard. The building was pulled 
down in 1810, and the materials employed in the erection 
of Wytham Church, the entrance hall now forming the 
church porch. 

The famous Bear Inn is still standing in the village, and is 
a very remarkable specimen of Early English rustic architec- 
ture, the outline of the thatched roof being especially 
characteristic. There is a curious Christmas custom con- 
nected with the parish of Cumnor. On Christmas Day, after 
evening service, the parishioners who are liable to pay 
tithes repair to the vicarage, and are there entertained with 
bread, cheese, and ale, by the Vicar. The quantities of pro- 
visions to be supplied are set forth by ancient custom. The 
Vicar is required to have in readiness four bushels of malt, 
brewed in ale and small beer, two bushels of wheat made 
into bread, and half a hundred weight of cheese, and all 
which remains unconsumed is distributed next day, after 
morning prayer, among the poor.* 

This is, however, not the only curious custom indulged in 
at Cumnor. The perambulation carried out in Rogation 
week, for the purpose of beating the parish bounds, is 
accompanied by another. On arriving at Swinford ferry, 
the procession goes across and lays hold of the twigs on the 
opposite shore, as a token that they claim the water of the 
nver as within the bounds of the parish. The ferryman 
then delivers to the Vicar a noble (6s. 8d.) in a bowl filled 

* See " Bibliotheca Typographica," iv., pp. 23, 24. 
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with Thames water. The Vicar fishes out the money, and 
distributes the water among his parishioners in commemora- 
tion of the custom. 

Skinner's bridge, on the site once occupied by Skinner's- 
Weir, is another of the new wooden 
footbridges, and is situated a mile and 
a-half below Bablock Hythe* The 
river here recommences its tortuous 
winding, in one of the acutest 
bends of which is Pinkhill, or 
Pinkie Lock, 14^ miles below 
Rushy Lock, and 4} above 
Godstow. The lock-house is 
built on an island, and has 
one of the most charming 
situations on the upper 
Thames. On the south-east 
loom the Hills of Cumnor _ ^ 
Hurst and Wytham, with its ^\\inn9irs^ji^*^'^ZZT. 
leafy covering, while to the 

west is the quaint town of Eynsham, with its station on the 
G.W.R. The lock-house is a modern addition to the lock 
and weir. So recently as 1840 there was neither house nor 
keeper, and boats going through had to open the lock as best 
they might. The average fall at Pinkhill lock is three feet. 
Round Pinkhill the river again begins its contortions. 
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frequently almost doubling on itself in the acuteness of its 
bends. This perpetual winding of the stream gives many 
exceedingly picturesque effects, but renders navigation at 
times troublesome, owing to the continual changing of the 
strength and direction of the stream. 

A mile and a half below Pinkhill Lock we reach Eynsham, 
one of the quaintest townlets on the Upper Thames. The 
place is of considerable antiquity, and a number of Roman 
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Temains have been found in the neighbourhood. It was 
conquered from the Britons by Cuthwulph the Saxon, and 
wab by him made a royal villa. The Saxon name was 
Egonesham. The town is mentioned so far back as 1005 a.d., 
when it acquired an accession of 
importance from the founding of an 
Abbey in honour of the Virgin, by 
iEthelmar, or Ailmer, Earl of Corn- 
wall. The foundation was confirmed 
by charter in the reign of King 
Ethelred. In 1009 the same mon- 
arch held a council of state in the ,^ 
town, at which both civil and eccle- ^^ ~ , 
^iastical ordinances were enacted, ^ynsham Abbey, lyzg. 
The abbey received several important benefactions in the 
feign of Henry I., but in 1539, it fell into the hands 
of Henry VIII., and gradually went to ruins. The remains 
extant at the present day are few, and give but a faint idea 
of its former magnificence. 

The present church, dedicated to St. Leonard, is a hand- 
jsome Gothic edifice, situated about half a mile from the river. 
Jt has a fine square tower, with an elegant taper shaft. In 
the market-place is an old cross of graceful design and very 
ancient date, but the year of its erection has not been dis- 
covered. The bridge is a solid structure, erected ninety years 
ago to replace the then existing ford, by the late Earl of 
Abingdon. From an architectural point of view, the bridge 
at Eynsham is the finest crossing the river above Oxford. Its 
jiumerous well-shaped arches and handsome stone battle- 




ments are decidedly striking, and the whole gives an idea 
of solidity such as is seldom seen in more modem structures. 
j:ynsham has a railway station on the G.W.R. seventy miles 
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from Paddington. It is seven miles from Oxford by road and 
seven and a half by river. 

A very short distance below is Eynsham, or Bolde's weir, 
beautifully situated in a bend of the river at the foot of 
Wytham wood. The Thames is here of considerable width,, 
and contains more water than any other reach above Oxford. 
The fishing is said to be good and the water is further 



^ ^il 







noticeable for a curious weed which in these parts flourishes 
exceedingly. It is known as Anacharis alsinastrtim, or Ameri' 
can weed. Its leaves grow round the stem in threes, and are 
about half an inch long. Each leaf is fringed with minute 
points, which cling to whatever the weed comes into contact 
with. Its powers of propagation are exceptional. Owing to 
the slimness and bnttleness of the stem the plant is easily 
broken, and each piece becomes a plant and throws out roots 
while floating on the water, without requiring any earth in 
which to grow. 

A mile bdaw Eynsham weir, 
the Thames is streogthened by 
the river Even lode, which flows 
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into the river immediately opposite Wytham Wood. The 
Evenlode rises at the place from which it takes its name, 
in Worcestershire, and flows through a very devious course, 
past the confines of Blenheim Park, when it is joined by the 
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river Glyme, rising at Eustone, in Oxfordshire. The Even- 
lode flows through a pretty country but devoid of especial 
interest. A mile from the Thames it skirts the village of 
Cassington. 

From here there is little to note excepting the picturesque 
view on the right bank. The left is flat and bare, and the 
trains can be seen running on the G.W.R. between Yarnton 
and Eynsham a mile away. A mile from the junction with 
the Evenlode the river widens out considerably. In the 
centre of this sudden expansion is a small island, while on 
the right a narrow stream quits the Thames to flow through 
Wytham and North Hinksey and rejoin the main river again 
below Osney Lock. This picturesque spot is known as 
Hagley Pool, half-a-mile below which is the intake of the 
Oxford waterworks, and hard by this is King's Weir. King's 
Weir is fitted with rollers for the passage of small boats. 
Immediately opposite is a branch of the river which leads to 
Duke's Lock on the Oxford Canal. The country between 

King's Weir and Ox- 
ford is cut up in 
every direction by 
''ij ^vJ small streams, tribu- 
^t taries of the Thames, 
fj which are in most 
^_ '^i cases not navigable, 
— . *' and do not therefore 

'^^*Y>/wr demand more than 

.a passing notice. The most important of these are the 
Wytham stream, just mentioned, and the South Hinksey 
stream, which flows out of it to rejoin its parent river below 
Iffley. 

Below King's Weir the river makes several acute bends, 
,and finally emerges on a short but straight reach, 
which widens considerably and contains two islands, 
one of large size. At the upper end of this island 
is Godstow, or Wolvercot bridge. Godstow, so famous for 
the ruins of the Nunnery associated with the name of 
fair Eosamond, is situated on the right bank ; Wolvercot, 
interesting mainly for the University paper mill there erected 
on the left. Immediately below the bridge on the Oxfordshire 
bank is the Trout inn, a quaint old cottage building in good 
repute with anglers and boating men. Nearly opposite this 
is all that is left of the nunnery inseparably wedded to the 
romantic story, so distorted in modem versions, of Henry II. 
and the fair Rosamond. 

The remains of the Abbey and Convent of Godstow, or 
place of God, are situated on the Oxfordshire bank, on the 
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island between the main river and the lesser branch ot the 
Thames flowing by Wytham. The land was originally given 
by John de St. John, in the reign of Henry I., to Editha, or 
Ediva, a religious matron believed to be inspired, who with 



*Ejp*j>t*r tr\t)f 
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the aid of various charitable contributions, erected an abbey 
for Benedictine nuns, which was consecrated in the year 1138 
in honour of the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist. The. 
consecration was an imposing function, and is said to have 
been celebrated in the presence of King Stephen, Matilda 
bis Queen, Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other dignitaries of the Church and State. Henry II. 
was a distinguished benefactor of the Abbey. King 
John bequeathed a considerable sum for masses, and the 
sanctuary was esteemed of the highest importance. At 
the dissolution of the Abbey, the site, together with the 
adjoining estates, was granted by King Henry VIII. to his 
physician, Dr. George Owen, and Hearne, the antiquary, 
mentions, under the year 17 18, *' The Earl of Abingdon 
hath the site of the Nunnery now, from the Duke of Marl- 



borough by purchase," 
the property has con- 
fihip*s family. 

During the Parliamen- 
tary wars that portion 
of the building which re- 
mained was occupied by 



smce which time 
tinned in his lord- 




Godstow Abbey in 1750. 
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King Charles's troops, but it was afterwards destroyed by 
fire. The remains consist at the present day of ranges of 
walls on the north, south, and east sides of an extensive 
area, and a small portion of the original Chapter House, 
The ruins stand but a few feet from the navigation cut 
leading to the lock, the main river passing over the weir 
the other side of the island. The church stood on the north 
side of the existing ruins, but was taken down by order of 
the late Lord Abingdon, and the materials appropriated in 
the erection of the present Wytham Parish Church. 

The story of Fair Rosamond is one of the most romantic 
to be found in English history. The tale has been so often 
told, and has in the telling been so greatly added to by un- 
conventional and unreliable historians, as to trench on the 
borders of the mythical. But there cannot be the slightest 
doubt but that the lady in question did exist, and that her 
beauty and charms enslaved the heart of the King of 
England. So far as the story can be gleaned at the present 
day, the facts are as follow : — 

The sisterhood at Godstow seem to have allowed con- 
siderable licence to their neophites. They were not, as was 
so frequently the custom, imprisoned .-^ ..., ^ 

within the convent walls, but w ere from ' ' ^i,S ^" 

time to time suffered to go outside for the j*wSS 

purpose of taking country walks and ^^^ 
making excursions to such spots as >'i 
Medley and Binsey, or to the Abbey at 
Osney. Among the inmates 
of the Abbey in the year 1149 
was Rose, the daughter of 
Walter Lord Clifford. She 
had been placed there by her 
father in order to complete 
her education. Her beauty 
was exceptional, and her 
personal charms so great as 
to become a matter of fame, and obtain for her the title of 
Rosa mundi— the Rose of the world. During an excursion to 
Binsey she happened to come in the way of Henry IL, who 
immediately fell in love with her, and with the aid of a 
female confidante, whose name cannot now be traced, he by 
means of vague promises of honourable retribution, royal 
rewards, and rank, won her heart. Rosamond became the 
King's mistress, and had two sons by him, Richard, sur- 
named Longespee from the length of the sword he habitu- 
ally wore, and Geoffery Plantagenet, who afterwards 
became Archbishop of York. It has been asserted by 
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some historians that Henry really intended niArrying 
his mistress, but the political claims of Eleanor of 

*' w^ K )Mm % ^"^®^°® were too 
•^ ^jl\ strong for him, and 
he wedded the 
divorced spouse of 
Louis the Seventh 
instead of doing 
justice to his beau- 
tiful love at home. 
For some time 
after Henry's mar- 
riage Rosamond 
dwelt at Blenheim, 
where the King had erected for her a dwelling surrounded 
by a labyrinth, the various intricacies of which rendered 
access exceedingly difficult to those unacquainted with the 
path. It is this maze which gave rise to the invention of so 
many ridicalous stories of reels of silk, &c., &c. Rosamond 
continued to live at Blenheim for some years, but eventually 
returned to Godstow, where she took the veil. She died in 
penitence and seclusion in 1156. The stories of her being 
murdered, or her death being in any way accelerated by the 
Queen, are entirely due to the powers of invention of modern 
historians. Rosamond undoubtedly died a natural death in 
the Abbey, where her body was interred by her parents 
before the high altar with great pomp, and a costly monu- 
ment was erected to her memory, which, according to 
Ranulph Higden, the King used to have decorated in the 
most costly manner with floral offerings. The epitaph in 
question is said to have read as follows : — 

Hie jacet in tumbft, Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, quae redolere solet. 

The saddest part of this history is yet to come. Hugh 
Bishop of Lincoln came to visit the abbey in 1191, and on 
entering the chapel to pray " He saw a tombe in the middle 
of the quire, covered with a pall of silke, and set about 
with lights of waxe, and demanding whose tombe it 
was, he was answered it was the tombe of Rosamond, 
some timelemman* to Henry IL ; who for the love of her had 
done much good to the church. Then, quoth the Bishop : 
** Take this harlot from hence, and bury her without the 
church, lest, through her, the Christian religion should be 
scandalised, and that other women, warned by her example, 
may refrain from unlawful love."f The remains of the fair 



♦ Lemman {old English), siRnifying mistress. 
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Rosamond were thereupon disinterred and placed, according 
to Hovedon, in the Nun's Chapter House. The same 
authority states that the sisters collected the bones and put 
them in a perfumed leather bag, which they afterwards 




enclosed in lead and again laid them in the church under a 
large pavestone, which Leland describes from its situation 
after the dissolution of the nunnery. Leland's account is as 
follows : — " Rosamunde's tumbe at Godstowe Nunnery, taken 
up of late, as a stone with this inscription witnesseth : Tumba 
Rosamundce, Her bones were closed in lead, and within that 
the bones were closed in lether *' (leather). 

Close to Godstow nunnery is the village of Wytham, 
where another nunnery formerly existed, but of this no trace 
remains. Godstow lock is one mile from King's Weir, and 
a mile and a half from Medley, the next below. Immediately 
on passing through the lock the voyager has a view of 
Oxford in front of him, which, although not to com- 
pare with that seen when looking up stream from below, 
or that from any ofthe surrounding hills, is still exceedingly fine. 
A short mile below Godstow is the hamlet 
of Binsey, with its quaint little church, 
erected by the 
holy virgin 
Fri deswid e 
about the year 
730 to the hon- 
our of St. Mar- 
garet. The 
church has 
been rebuilt, 
but is still a 




quaint little structure. 



Near here is also the famous St. 
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Margaret's Well, the water of which is said to have effected 
many miraculous cures. On the Oxfordshire bank opposite 
IS the Port Meadow, or Portman's Mead, a tract of common 
land much liable to floods, stretching from Wolvercot to 
Oxford city, and covering no less than 439 acres. This land 
was given by William the Conqueror to the citizens of Oxford 
as a free common for ever. Medley adjoins Binsey on the 
south-east, and is the southern limit of the reach skirting 
n^JtV /. Afi^K the Port Mea- 

^Weir^. A^ ra-^'jt dow. The river 

'^^jj Jfflff Jy ^® °^ consider- 

^^ -^ able width 

along the en- 
tire fringe of 
these 439 
acres, broader 
than any- 
where above, 
but the stream 
is on the Ox- 
fordshire side, exceedingly shallow, and the bottom of soft 
mud at times exposed. 

At Medley is the last of the weirs unaccompanied by locks. 
From this point to Teddington, a distance of ninety-five 
miles, the navigation is controlled by locks and weirs in con- 
junction. Immediately above the weir is Beesley's boat- 
house, a convenience much patronised by the Oxford folks, 
commanding the whole of the broad reach off the Port 
Meadow and extending as far as Godstow, two miles away. 
Formerly there was a religious sanctuary at Medley, 
belon^n^ to Osuev Abbey, but all trace of this has long: 





disappeared. The fall at Medley weir is not great, rarely- 
exceeding eighteen inches. At Medley the stream divides, 
the old river, now disused, flowing to the first lock on the 
Oxford Canal. The present navigation is by the right hand 
stream, and just below the weir is the " Four streams " form* 
ing the Tumbling Bay, the public bathing-place of Oxford.. 
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A quarter of a mile below is Botley Bridge, carrying the 
Cheltenham Road, where an accident occurred in 1885 owing 
to the subsidence of one of the piers, entailing the loss of 
one life. This bridge, which consists of three arches, was 
originally known as Hythe Bridge.^ Close by is Osney Lock, 
a very preUy old structure, the lock and 




weir being side by side. Close to the lock once stood the Abbey 
of Osney, at one time perhaps the finest ecclesiastical edifice in 
England, now remembered only by the few ruins still extant. 
The word Ouseney is supposed by some to be derived from 
the situation near the river Ouse or Ouce, but this is pure 
conjecture. Speakingof the establishment, Anthony Wood, 
the antiquarian, says, " The abbey was not only the envy of 
all other monastic foundations in England, but also of 
foreign countries." The abbey was founded by Edith Fome, 
a lady of great beauty, said to have been the mistress ot 
Henry I. She married Robert D'Oyley, constable to the 
King. The abbey was founded as a priory for Augustin 
Canons in 1x29. It was rebuilt in 1247. A* the time of its 
dissolution its value was estimated at £755 i8s. 6d. In 1542, 
on the erection of the new bishoprics, the church of the 
abbey was made the Cathedral Church of Christ. In 1546 
the episcopal chair was transferred 
to the Conventual Church of St. 
Frideswide, called Henry VIII. Col- 
lege, which became the cathedral 
of the See, re-named Christchurch, 
and the bishopric' of Osney con- 
nected with that of Oxford. The 
great bell of Osney now hangs in the 
"Tom'* tower of Christ Church 
College, where it tolls loi times (that 
having been the original number of 
students on the foundation) at five 
minutes past nine every night. The 
bell, which has been re-cast since its Osney A bbey, 1750. 
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removal, weighs 17,000 pounds. During the reign of Mary 
masses were performed in the abbey, after which it gradually 
declined until its demolition was completed by the depreda- 
tions of the Republican parties during the Commonwealth. 

The ancient castle of Oxford, now marked only by a single 
time-worn tower, was built by Robert D'Oyley in 1071, with 
the intention of intimidating the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, who had manifested considerable oppo- 
sition to the ascendency of the Norman king. Towards the 
close of the year 1142 the Empress Maud, with her adherents, 
bravely defended themselves for three months in the castle, 
against the aggression of Stephen and his army. After 
suffering extreme privation, and resolved not to trust herself 
in the hands of her enemies, the queen decided to endeavour 
to escape, and she accomplished this in safety one snowy 
night, when the river was frozen over. Accompanied by 
three knights, all clothed in white, she passed the warders 
unobserved, crossed the ice-bound river, and traversing the 
county on foot, reached Abingdon, whence, taking to horse, , 
the Empress reached Wallingford in safety, where she 
joined her son Henry and his half-brother, the Earl of 

Gloucester. The day after 
her flight the castle sur- 
rendered. In the reign of 
Edward III., the castle was 
strengthened and repaired, 
but in succeeding reigns it 
became dilapidated, and in 
1649 the towers were pulled 
down and the fortifications 
improved. In 165 1, when 
Charles II. arrived at Oxford, 
after his defeat at Worcester, 
his army demolished the 
castle in the space of fourdays, 
and the garrison removed 
to New College. At present 
the castle grounds are taken 
up by the county prison. The ancient main tower is still 
standing, and the basement is used as a cell for refractory 
pnsoners. 

A very short distance below this historic monument is 
Folly Bridge, above which the river divides. The bridge is 
of considerable antiquity, having been known as Grandpont 
Bridge for some hundred years. On this bridge stood for 
many years one of the ancient gateways to the city over 
which was an apartment once used by the renowned friar 
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Bacon as a study and observatory. 
A curious superstition existed in con- 
nection with 
this tower, it 
having been 
said that 
*' when a man 
of greater 
learning than 
Bacon passed 
under it, the 
Folly Bridge in 1770. tower would 

fall. It is needless to say that this prophecy did not come 
true.'* The tower was pulled down in 1779. The fact is well 
authenticated that Bacon used to pass many nights in study 
over the old gateway, and it is doubtless here that he took 
most of his astronomical observa- 
tions. The appearance of Folly 

Bridge of to-day is very different 

'^^' mmifl' Hi from what it was a hundred years ago. 
It is still as substantial as ever and 
likely to last for a good many years 
to c me. In one sense it is perhaps 
the most notable bridge on the 
Thames, since it is the point from 
which all measurements of dis- 
tances are taken. It is also the 
place from whence the bulk of 
those bent on seeing the river take 
their start, the trip from Oxford to 
London being still the most popular, 
notwithstanding the poetic oeauties 




Bacon's Study xinj-jjo, 

of the river above, which we 
have already described in 
this History. Immediately 
below Folly Brid^'e is the 
well-known Salter's landing 
stage, the busiest in the 
summer time on 
the Thames. 
During the sea- 
son several hun- 
dred boatloads 
of tourists 
annually put 
out from this 
boat-house on 
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their voyage down river. The number going up river is by 
comparison infinitesimal, although a marked increase in the 
number of these has been made of late years. 

We have now depicted the principal items of interest on 
the Thames from its source to Oxford, a distance of fifty -four 
miles, during which we have passed through six locks and four 
weirs. In this fifty-four miles the river falls about ninety feet ; 
Cricklade is 260 feet above ordnance datum, Lechlade Bridge 
is 240 feet, and Folly Bridge 185 feet. The first portion of 
the river, from Thames Head to Cricklade, is not navigable, 
owing both to the shallows and paucity of water and the 
mills by which the stream is closed. The second, from 
Cricklade to Lechlade, a distance of eleven miles, is navi- 
gable only for canoes and small boats, except after heavy 
rains. From Lechlade to Oxford, a distance of thirty-t»vo 
miles, is navigable both for boats and barges. Despite this, 
Oxford may still be considered the head of the pleasure 
navigation, and, having arrived at the 'Varsity town, it will 
not be inappropriate if we pause to give some account of the 
Thames Conservancy, which has the entire control of the 
navigation of the Thames from Cricklade to the sea. It is 
quite impossible to appreciate the full bearing of the various 
facts concerned in the history of the River Thames without 
being versed in the various circumstances which brought 
about the existence of the present board of Thames Con- 
servators, and the niceties of the pros and cons affecting 
the existing state of the navigation can only be properly ap- 
preciated by those familiar with its contemporary history. 



VAr;iLry^ 




With the history of Oxford itself we do not feel called upon 
to deal. The vast amount of facts calling for mention in this 
history renders it desirable to exclude aU things not directly 
connected with the River Thames, in order to prevent the 
work growing into unmanageable proportions. We therefore 
content ourselves with giving a few details of the most note- 
worthy sights of the city, together with some illustrations 
taken from life of the most important landmarks. 
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Of the public buildings the following are the most 
important : — 

The Cathedral in Christ Church College, consecrated i i8o. 

The Broad Walk. 

The New Schools in High Street. 

The Botanic Gardens in High Street, near the Cherwell, 
6 a.m. till dusk free. 

Radcliffe Library, opposite Sheldonian Theatre. 
Admission free after 2 daily. 

Bodleian Library, between Sheldonian Theatre and 
Radcliffe Library. Founded by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598. 
Contains 400,000 volumes. Open 9 till dusk. Admission to 
non-readers, 3d. 

AsHMOLEAN MusEUM (Ethnography and Arundel Marbles), 
Broad Street, founded 1679 (Elias Ashmole). Open daily 
II to 4, free. 

Martyrs' Memorial in St. Giles's Street, opposite Balliol 
College, designed by Gilbert Scott, 73 feet high, cost ;f 7,000. 
Statues of Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, by Weekes. 

University Printing Office, North of Worcester College. 

University Museum, near the park, opposite Keble 
College. Open daily, 2 to 4, free. 

Sheldonian Theatre, Broad Street, fine view from the 
roof. Admission on payment of small fee. 

The University of Oxford comprises 21 colleges, of which 
the following is a list in the order of their foundation : — 

LIST OF COLLEGES. 

NAME. SITUATION. FOUNDED. INCOME. MEMBERS 

£ 

University ...... High Street 1249 . . b,o68 . . 531 

Balliol Broad and Magdalen 

Streets 1262 . • 5,789 . . 754 

Merton King Street 1270 . . 13,488 . . 463 

Exeter Turl Street 1314 .. 4,625 .. 799 

Oriel King Street 1326 .. 6,292 .. 426 

Queens High Street 1340 .. 12,601 .. 556 

New New College Lane . . 1386 .. 15,950 .. 663 

Lincoln Turl Street 1427 . . 4,425 . . 323 

All Souls High Street 1437 . . 17,244 . . 122 

Magdalen High Street 1456 . . 25,040 . . 591 

Brasenose Opposite Radcliffe 

Library 1509 .. 7,921 .. 542 

Corpus Christi . . King Street, at back of 

Christ Church .. 1516 .. 10,952 .. 339 

Christ Church .. St. Aldate's 1532 .. 28,859 .. 1,299 

Trinitv Broad Street 1554 .. 4,672 .. 545 

St. John's St. Giles's.. 1555 .. 11,099 •• 579 

Jesus Turl Street 1571 .. 9,013 .. 241 
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£ 




4,169 


. 368 


3,664 


. 330 


2.759 


. 436 




. 318 


.. 


. 528 



NAME. SITUATION. FOUNDED. INCOME. MEMBERS. 

Wadham Park Road 1613 

Pembroke St. Aldate's 1624 

Worcester Beaumont Street 1714 

Hertford New College Lane . . 1874 

Keble Keble Road 1869 

Our first authentic record extant respecting the navigation 
of the river Thames, dates from the year 1489, when Henry 
VII. handed the river over to the care of the Lord Mayor 
of London. From that year the City Corporation acted 
ex officio as conservators of the Thames, and by them many 
improvements were introduced. Their jurisdiction was 
not exercised at any great distance from London. As 
a consequence, the river remained practically in the 
hands of the landowners on the banks, and these did 
a variety of things for their own convenience. Among 
other things undertaken by them were the erection of 
mills, the construction of weirs and dams, for the passage 
of which they charged tolls often of prohibitive sums. 
In these matters the riparian owners were not inter- 
fered with, and after being in existence for a series of 
years, the owners obtained a legal right to take toll by usage, 
and these rights had to be purchased from them at very high 

rates when in 
^^- late years the 

^^^^ \\ existmg au- 
thorities and 
their imme- 
diate prede- 
cessors set 
about improv- 
ing the navi- 
gation of the 
river. The 
greatest work 
of utility un- 
dertaken dur- 
ing the con- 
servancy of the City of London was accomplished in 1624, 
when the river was made navigable as far as Oxford. This 
event gave a great stimulus to the traffic, which was at that 
time practically limited to commerce, pleasure traffic being 
entirely non-existent at the period, and this continued to 
increase as time went on until well-nigh all the commercial 
traffic between the principal river-side towns, was carried on 
by water. 
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In 1673, a code of regulations was drawn up by the Court 
of Aldermen regulating the fishing in the Thames, limiting 
the mesh of the cast nets, and appointing water bailiffs for the 
protection of the river. These were 
added to and made more stringent in 
1 741. It is not necessary to enter 
minutely into the various provisions 
made for the conservancy of the 
Thames by the City of London.* The 
Thames was in those days navigated j-?*^*^ 
solely by barges and wherries. Plea- 
sure traffic then was nil, and the fishing 
(which included salmon) was conducted 
mainly by professional fishermen. In 
1785 the Court of Aldermen re-con- 
sidered the then existing regulations 
for fishing between Teddington Lock 
and London Stone at Staines, and 
framed a new code which practically 
coincides with that in use to-day, and 
is found to work very well. 

In the meantime Parliament had not been idle. An Act 
was passed in 1729-30 appointing Commissioners for the 
government of the main river. In the preamble it states, 
'* And whereas the erecting of the said locks, weirs, banks, 
• dams, floodgates and other engines, are and ma}' 
be of use to the navigation of the said river, but 
the tenants and occupiers of the 
i^^^^same do now take such large rates 
' ^SSbfK^ ^"°^ barges, boats, and 

other vessels having 
to make use of the 
same, that the water 
carriage on those 
rivers is very much 
raised, and the said 
tenants and occupiers 
have upon sudden 
summer floods ex- 
acted great sums of 
money from the owner 
""' "" "^ and tenants of the 

meadows above them, before they would open the gates 
and locks to drain off the flood, and divers other abuses are 

' * Readers interested in these matters are referred to " An Essay to prove that 
Jhe jurisdiction and conservancy of the River Thames is committed to the Lord 
Mayor and City of London," by Roger Griffiths, Water Bailiff. London, 1746. 
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^committed by the bargemen in their navigation upon the 
:said river.'* A large body of Commissioners was therefore 
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iippointed having power to " make orders and constitutions 
for the setting and ascertaining reasonable rates and prices 
io be taken from the owners of all barges, boats, or vessels, 
for the use of all towing paths, either by men or horses, as 
ihey are now used.'* 

With a view to giving an idea of the number and amount 
' of tolls charged by the various owners of weirs existing on 
the Thames during the eighteenth century, we here reprint a 
very interesting table from *' Bowles* Draught of the Thames,'* 
pubUshed in 1774. The spelling of the names is copied from 
ihe original. 

The terms lock and weir, as used in the following table, are 
according to the present definitions, practically synonymous. 
Vexatious as were these numerous obstructions, and the 
imposts levied for their passage, they were made the more 
objectionable from the fact that they were being constantly 
changed. In Dawe's " New and Correct Table of the River 
Thames,'* published in 1827, ^ similar list to the above is 
given, which shows material differences, both in the number 
of impediments and the tolls charged. The table here 
quoted is, however, sufficient for our present purpose. S 
signifies stone; W, wood. It is worthy of especial notice 
that not only do the tolls levied at the various locks and 
weirs vary, but that they vary out of all proportion, and that 
while some could be passed for a shilling the toll demanded 
at others was 10, 12, and even 15 shillings, and at Sutton 
Lock as much as £1 15s. 
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" A Table of all the Locks, Weirs, Bridges, etc., upon the 
River Thames, from Lechlade to London Bridge, showing 

the Locks, Weirs, and Bridges, and the tolls payable in 
1774'* from Bowles* Draught of the Thames, published 
January ist, 1744 : — 

From Lechlade to Miles. £ s. d« 

St. John's Bridge, S i . . . . o i o 

Buscot Lock |.... o 2 6 

Farmers Weirs i .... o i o 

Lower Farmers Weirs i .... o i o 

Day's Weirs i .... o i o 

Radcot Bridge, S 2 — 

Beck's Weir i .... — 

Oldman's Weir 2 .... o i o 

Rushy Weir i .... o i o 

Rudge's I .... o I o 

Thunes Weir i .... o i o 

Duxford Weir 3 — 

Shifford Weir i o i o 

Limbres i o i o 

New Bridge, S i — 

Cock's Weir i o i o 

Noah's Ark 2 o i o 

Langley Weir 2 o i o 

Pinkie i — 

Eynsham Bridge, S | — 

Boldes Weir | o i 6 

King's Weir 2 .... — 

Godstow Bridge, S i — 

Oxford 2 — 

Isley Turnpike i .... o 2 6 

Sandford Lock and Turnpike 2 i 2 o 

Newnham Lock 2 o 2 6 

Culham Turnpike and Old Lock 2 i o 6 

Culham Bridge, S \ — 

Sutton Lock i i 15 o 

Day's Lock 6 .... o i o 

Benson Lock 4 015 o 

Wallingford Bridge, S \ o 2 6 

Moulsford Lock 3 o i o 

Clive Lock and Mill i i 5 o 

Goreing Lock \ i 5 o 

Hart's Lock 2 .... — 

Whitchurch Lock i 015 o 

Mapple Durham Lock 2 .... 012 6 

Caversham Lock and Bridge, W 3 .... 012 6 

Sonning Turnpike, Lock and Bridge 3 .... o 10 o 

Cotterell's Lock and Turnpike ...... 3 .... o 7 6 

Marsh Lock and Turnpike 4 .... o 7 6 

Henley Bridge, W i .... — 
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From Lechlade to Miles. / s. d. 

Hambledon Lock and Turnpike ....2 .... o 9 o 

New Lock and Turnpike '. .... 4 .... o 7 6 

Temple Mills Lock and Turnpike . . i .... 030 
MarlowTurnpike,Lock and Bridge, W 2 .... o 4 o 

Boulters Lock 6J . . . . o 7 6 

Maidenhead Bridge, W i 

Windsor Bridge, W 6} 

Datchet Bridge, W 2 

Staines Bridge, W 6J 

Chertsey Bridge, W 4J 

Walton Bridge. W 4i 

Hampton 3} 

Hampton Court Bridge, W i 

Kingston Bridge, W 3 

Twickenham Ferry 3 

Richmond Ferry i J 

Kew Bridge, W 3 

The same table states that from Oxford to Maidenhead 
the river falls about 24 feet every 10 miles ; Maidenhead to 
Chertsey, 19 feet every 10 miles; Chertsey to Mortlake, i^ 
feet every 10 miles. 




vy<x\K: 
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By way of contrast to the table of 1774, we append a list of 
all locks and weirs on the Thames from its source down- 
wards, at the present time. 

List of Locks and Weirs on the River Thames between 
Cricklade and Oxford, with the distances in miles and fur- 
longs, and the average fall at each : — 
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FROM PLACE 
TO PLACE. 

Cricklade Bridge 

Lechlade Bridge . . . . 1 1 2 . 

St. John's Lock o 5 . 

Buscot Lock I I . 

Hart's Weir i 2 . 

Rushy Lock 6 4 . 

Pinkhill Lock 14 i . 

Eynsham Weir i 4 . 

•King's "Weir i 2 . 

Godstow Lock i 2 . 

Medley Weir i 7 . 

Osney Lock i 3 . 

Folly Bridge o 5 



Between Oxford and Teddington : — 



FROM 


FROM 




CRICKLADE. 


OXFORD. 





. 43 7 




...II 2 ... 


. 32 5 




...12 ... 


• 3^ 7 




...13 I ... 


. 30 6 




...14 3 ••• 


. 29 3 




. . . 20 7 . . . 


. 23 




...35 ... 


. 8 7 




...36 4 ... 


. 7 2 




...39 2 ... 


4 4 




...40 4 ... 


. 3 3 




... 41 7 ... 


• I 7 




... 43 2 .... 


5 , 




...43 7 ... 


•• 





FROM PLACE 
TO PLACE. 



Folly Bridge . . 

•Iffley Lock i 6 

Sandford Lock 2 i 

Abingdon Lock 4 5 

Culham Lock 2 3 

Clifton Lock 2 7 

Day's Lock 3 o 

Benson's Lock 4 o 

Cleeve Lock 6 4 

Goring Lock o 5 

Whitchurch Lock . . 41 

Mapledurham Lock.. 2 2 

Caversham Lock .... 4 3 

Sonning Lock 2 5 

Shiplake Lock 2 7 

Marsh Lock 2 4 

Hambledon Lock .... 3 2 

Hurley Lock 3 5 

Temple Lock o 5 

Marlow Lock i 5 

Cookham Lock 4 2 

•Boulter's Lock .... 2 o 

Bray Lock 2 i 

Boveney Lock 3 2 

Romney Lock 2 3 

Old Windsor Lock . . 30 

Bell Weir Lock 2 7 

Penton Hook Lock . . 26 

Chertsey Lock 2 o 

Shepperton Lock .... 2 o 

•Sunbury Lock 3 6 

*Molesey Lock 2 7 

•TeddinRton Lock . . 47 



: 


FROM 


FROM 


FOLLY BRIDGE. T 


EDDINGTON. 


... 


. 


93 


7 ... 




I 


6 .... 


92 


I ... 




3 


7 ... 


90 


.. . 




8 


4 ... 


85 


3 ... 




10 


7 ... 


82 


7 ... 




13 


6 ... 


80 


... 




16 


6 ... 


77 


... 




20 


6 ... 


73 


... 




27 


2 ... 


66 


4 ... 




27 


7 ... 


65 


7 ••• 




32 


... 


61 


6 ... 




34 


2 .. . 


59 


4 ... 




38 


5 ... 


55 


5 ... 




. 41 


2 .. . 


• 52 


4 ... 




44 


I ... 


49 


6 ... 




. 46 


5 ... 


. 47 


2 ... 




. 49 


7 ... 


. 44 


... 




53 


4 .... 


40 


3 ... 




. 54 


I ... 


39 


6 ... 




55 


6 .... 


38 


... 




60 


... 


33 


6 ... 




62 


.. .. 


31 


7 ... 




64 


I ... 


29 


6 ... 




67 


3 ... 


26 


3 ... 




69 


6 .... 


24 


[ .. . 




72 


6 ... 


21 


... 




75 


5 ... 


18 


2 ... 




78 


3 ... 


15 


3 ... 




80 


... 


13 


3 ... 




. 82 


3 ... 


. II 


4 ... 




86 


I ... 


7 


6 ... 




89 


.>. 


4 


7 ... 




93 


7 ... 


. 





AVERAGE 
FALL. 



3ft. 
4ft. 
4ft. 
3ft. 
3ft. 

2ft. 

3ft. 
4ft. 

2ft. 

6ft. 



AVERAGE 
FALL. 

3ft. 6in, 
8ft. 
6ft. 
7ft. 

4ft. 6in, 

7?- . 
4ft. 6m, 

4ft. 

4ft. 

5ft. 

3ft. 6in, 

♦?• . 

3ft. 6in. 

4ft. 

3ft. 6in. 

3ft. 

4ft. 

5ft. 

4ft. 

7ft. 

4ft. 

4ft. 
6ft. 

5ft. 6in. 
5ft. 

2ft. 

3ft. 
5ft. 
6ft. 
6ft. 
5ft. 



* Those locks marked with an asterisk are provided with rollers for the 
pa.«sage of small boats. 
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The Commissioners appointed in 1730 were reappointed 
in 1751. Their jurisdiction extended over the whole of the 
Thames, but in 1774 an Act was passed re transferring that 
portion of the river below Stain l3s to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, This Act gave 

power to the 
C o m m i 8 - 
sioners to levy 
tolls on plea- 
sure boats, 
which w as 
done, the 
charge being 
one shilling for 
every four- 
oared, and six- 
pence for every 
Carfax, 1729. pair-oaredboat 

at each pound lock. In 1812 an Act for the combination ot 
the powers of the Commissioners reciters that they had 
borrowed and spent ;f 66,800 on their works, including towing 
paths. In 1857, owing to the long-existing litigation between 
the Corporation of the City of London and the Crown, the 
Thames Conservancy Act was passed, establishing a Board, 
of which the Lord Mayor was ex officio chairman, for the 
Conservancy of the River Thames. By this enactment the 
foreshore and bed of the river was vested in the Board, the 
limits of its jurisdiction being from Staines Stone to Yantlet 




^^ 






High Sheet, 1765. 

Creek, near Southend. The total number of members on 
this Board was twelve, including two members of the Trinity 
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House. A further Act' was passed in 1864 by which six new 
members were, added. Two of these were elected by the 
shipowners, two by the owners of steam tugs and lighters, 
one by the wharfingers, and one by passenger steamers, thus 
making the number of the Board eighteen in all. 
At this period the upper river had fallen into a most de- 

Elorable condition. The locks and weirs were in a very 
ad state. Their Commissioners had no funds and were 
in debt to the amount of ;f88,ooo, on which no interest had 
been paid for several years. In 1866 an Act, known as the 
^* Thames Navigation Act," was passed, abolishing the then 
existing Commissioners, and placing the upper, as well as the 
lower, river under the jurisdiction of the Thames Conservancy. 
Five new members were put on the board, four being elected 
by the old Commissioners, and one by the Board of Trade, 
making the total number of the Board twenty-three, at which 
it now stands. In 1870 another Act was passed, extending 
the jurisdiction of the Conservancy, for purification purposes, 
±0 five nsiles up all tributaries of the Thames. In 1878 a very 











important financial Bill became law. The Conservancy 
found themselves very short of funds for that part of the river 
above Staines. The Act of 1878 gave the Board a sum of 
;f 1,000 a year from each of the six great water companies 
drawing water from the Thames. This sum has since been 
doubled. The remaining Acts are those of 1883 ^^^ 1885. 
The former, known as the '* Thames Act,** deals exclusively 
with steam launches; the last mentioned, the well-known 
" Thames Preservation Act," with a large number of details 
concerning the navigation and usage of the river by the 
public, and the registration of boats. These last Acts will 
Jbe fully dealt with later on. 
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Such is a brief history of the Conservancy of the Thames* 
We have been compelled to. deal somewhat hastily with the 
facts involved, since anything like an attempt at compiling a 
detailed history of the causes leading up to the present Con- 
servancy Board would require far greater space than is at 
our command. The powers possessed by the Conservancy 
are considerable. Briefly, they may be summarised as 
follows : The government and control of the whole of the 
River Thames for the purposes of navigation between Crick- 
lade and Yantlet Creek. The maintenance of the necessary 
locks, weirs, dams, and breakwaters ; the making of regula- 
tions and the administration of the law as to fishing in the 
river ; the regulation of traffic and the maintenance of the 
course at regattas ; the carrying out of the various Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Thames; the maintainance of paths 
for towing; the prevention of river pollution, the regulation 
of the pleasure traffic, especially as relating to steam launches ; 
the supervision of house- boats ; the maintenance of a sufficient 
depth of water for navigation, both by 
dredging and the construction of Tiecessary 
weirs j the prevention of floods by restraining 
as far as possible the abnormal nsc of the 
water between its banks, 
etc. On the other hand, 
the Conservancy has no / 
pohce of its own, and is /_ 




greatly handicapped in enforcing its own regulations. It 
possesses no summary jurisdiction. Offenders must be sum- 
moned and brought up before a county magistrate, a most 
unsatisfactory procedure, seeing that it often happens that 
an offender is tried by a riparian owner who may be per- 
sonally interested, or prejudiced for or against the defendant. 
Before proceeding to peer more closely into the work of 
the Thames Conservancy, it will be advisable to say a word 
on the subject of its finances. The income of the Conser- 

E 
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vancy Board is out of all proportions to the work it is called 
upon to perform. The Board has two distinct funds, the one 
appropriated to the upper navigation, the other to the lower. 
The income available for that portion of the Thames above 
Teddington is derived mainly from two sources : tolls from 
barges and pleasure craft, and the contribution from the water 
companies. The former sum varies from year to year, the 
latter remains fixed. The total income of the Board for 1887 
was ;f 17,832, of which ;f5,782 was derived from tolls, and 
jf 1 2,050 from the water companies. The total sum ex- 
pended in improvements above Staines from 1866 to 1883 
was ;f 144,000, and the amount of compensation paid to 
owners of locks, etc., ;f 7,348. 

To give an idea how thoroughly inadequate this income is, 
it is only necessary to mention the fact, which we have on the 
authority of Sir Frederick Nicholson, the deputy chairman 
of the Board, that the Conservators are frequently compelled 
to allow necessary works to remain undone, owing to lack of 
funds, while the Conservators have in several cases allowed 
their bye-laws to be persistently broken rather than incur the 
possible expense of prolonged litigation in order to maintain 

the public rights. This 
last fact came out very 
stiLhQgly in the evi- 
dence given before 
the Select Committee 
Thames River 
Preservation 
in 1884, espe- 
cially in the 
case of a 
piece of water 
at Wargrave, 
where the 
owner put up 
chains and 
the water in 
the alleged 
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obstructions to prevent people navigating 

dispute. In answer to a question as to 

privacy of the backwater referred to. Sir Frederick Nicholson 

said: — 

" We have been very chary of doing anything forcible in 
these matters for fear of being embarked upon expensive 
litigation which our funds really do not enable us to carry 
out." Further questioned as to this particular water, Sir 
Frederick stated, ** I think our Board would certainly feel it 
its duty to interfere with anything serious and to try the 
right if there were a question of rights. What we have to 
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avoid is litigation, which means expense.*' Again he is asked 
** Is it your function as a navigation board to keep that 
navigation going, and to protect it from 

serious obstructions ? " Answer: *' Ves/' Sir 
Frederick next admits that the place under 
discussion is obstructed, and yet the Board 
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cannot move in the matter owing to lack of funds. This 
is, in other words, equivalent to admitting that the Conser- 
vancy cannot fulfil its mission through poverty. It must 
either neglect its work or drift into the Bankruptcy Court. 
. We do not quote these facts with a view to making a case 
out against the Conservancy. The Board is a marked ex- 
ception to the average of such bodies. It consists of honour- 
able gentlemen, and excepting in the direction pointed out, 
viz., the neglect of a great and important portion of its work 
through lack of funds, leaves little to be desired. The work 

it does, it does well. 
t^'^A^cr\oi,r The river has vastly 
A ^' ^L^^ improved under its care, 

'^^'^^-^^^ ' ^^ iintl we believe that it 

^vould be difficult to 
better its constitution. 
But, at the same time, 
there 
can be 
no ques- 
tion of 
the fact 
that it is 
a gross 
anomaly 
that a 
Board 
important 
The 
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should exist for the performance of certain 
functions without having the means to undertake them, 
giving over of portions of the river to the greed of individuals, 
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in the face of Acts of Parliament, custom, and the like, is 
unfortunately not the only thing left undone by the Conser- 
vancy Board. Many much-needed works are too often 
postponed sine die for the same reason. The important tow 
path question has not yet been dealt with, many antiquated and 
objectionable " rights " continue to exist through lack of the 
necessary funds to acquire them, and the administration ot 
the all-important Acts of 1883 and 1885 has become a dead 
letter in more than one particular, owing to the impecunious- 
ness of the Conservancy. 

On the question of towing-paths there is a greiat deal to be 
said. The path below Staines nearly all belongs to the 
Conservancy, and is to all intents and purposes public 
property. Above Staines it is, however, a very different 
matter. Between Cricklade and London Stone, a distance 
of I i8f miles, the Conservancy own but 4^ miiles, the rest 
being in the hands of riparian proprietors, to whom the 
Board pay rent for their use. The rent paid averages two- 
pence a rod, and the convenience purchased is only that ot 
right of way for the purpose of towing barges or boats. 
There is no right of way for foot-passengers, and any one 
walking on any part of the tow-path not owned by the Board 
is trespassing, and liable to be turned off at the option of the 
owner. By their establishment as a Board of Conservancy, 
the obvious duty of the Board would be to acquire these 
paths, and to keep them in proper repair. Not only have they 
done nothing in the way of acquiring them, but they do 

gractically nothing towards keeping them in repair, and they 
ave even abolished the toll formerly taken at the locks for 
horses engaged in towing, in order to exhibit the fact that 
they decline all responsibility in the matter. It will, of course, 
be understood that portions of the towing-path near the 
various towns on the river belong to the corporations, or 
town councils, of the towns near which they are ; and for the 
use of these no rent is paid. It is also a curious fact that 
although 114J miles of towing-path is in the hands of private 
owners, a large proportion do not claim rent from the Conser- 
vancy, doubtless owing to forgetfulness, but, as a matter of 
fact, no rent has been paid on a good many miles of path for 
some years past. 

Lack of space prevents our going more minutely into these 
matters. A good deal will, however, appear from time to 
time as we go down river and deal with individual places on 
the banks. Below Day's Lock the Conservancy do all 
necessary work for which they can find funds, themselves^ 
and employ a large number of horses. Above Oxford the 
cost of works is paid partly by the Conservancy and partly 
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Magdalen, 
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by the Thames Valley Drainage Comrrissioners — a body 
established in 1871 by Act of Parliament purely for drain- 
age purposes. The Commissioners are riparian owners, 
and obtain their funds from rates. The 
existing arrangement between this body 
and the Thames Conservancy is as fol- 
lows: — The Conservancy pay ;f 2,000 
yearly to the Commissioners towards the 
expense of dredging, etc. The work is 
carried out by the Thames Conservancy 
staff, the cost being defrayed (over and 
above the ;f 2,000) by the Thames Valley 
Commissioners. As the powers of the 
Commissioners are limited to drainage, 
they have no jurisdiction as regards the 
navigation. 

We have already stated that the 
income of the Thames Conservancy is 
altogether inadequate to the duties it has to perform 
With a view to make this clearer, we append a table 
showing the amounts received from tolls each year from 
1866 to 1887 inclusive. It has already been said that the 
revenue of the Conservancy is derived from several distinct 
sources. The principal of these are tolls and the Water 
: Companies. The latter pay a fixed sum of ;f 12,050 per 
annum. The former is variable, and it is noteworthy that 
for some years past the amount received from the barge 
traffic has steadily decreased, while that obtained from 
pleasure traffic has increased in more than 
the same proportion, facts which ^^'ill speak 
lor themselves. We are indebted to the 
Conservators of the Thames for the 
following 
table, which 
has by their 
directions 
been spe- 
cially com- 
piled for 

publication ^fe!^^9ffijM3H|^%sKr 1^- 
in our col- S^^^^H^B^^IKlif^'J V' 
umns, and 
we beg to 
express our Magdalen in 1770. 

thanks to the Board, as well as to its courteous secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Gough, for this as well as several other valuable 
pieces of information. 
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Upper Navigation. 

Amounts received for Tolls from 1866 to 1887, both inclusive. 













Barge. 


Pleasure. 


Total. 










£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


From 6th August' 
to 31st Decem- 












-1866. 


. No record . 


, No record . 


. 950 10 6 


ber. 




....) 










From 


ist 


Jan-1 












uary 


to 


31st 


■1867. 


. 2,550 12 3 . 


. 1,020 18 


. 


. 3,571 10 3 


Decembei 














,, 






1.868. 


. 2,780 8 9 . 


. 1,186 4 


6. 


. 3.966 13 3 










1869. 


. 2,911 II 10 . 


. 1,316 5 


. 


. 4,217 16 10 










1870. 


. 2,558 15 4 . 


. 1.507 13 


3. 


. 4,066 8 7 










1871 . 


. 2,376 6 . 


. 1,661 13 


3. 


. 4.037 19 3 










1872. 


.2,485 12 3. 


*i.i47 13 


3. 


.3.633 5 6 










1873. 


. 2,102 6 8 . 


. 1,180 6 


I . 


. 3,282 12 9 










1874. 


. 1,998 I 4 . 


. 2,154 12 


. 


. 4,152 13 4 










1875. 


. 1,803 2 . 


.1.874 3 


I . 


.3.677 5 I 










1876. 


.1.772 3 3- 


.2,137 7 


10 . 


.3,909 II I 










1877. 


. 1,686 18 3 . 


.2,035 5 


2 . 


.3.722 3 5 










1878. 


. 2,271 19 I . 


. 1,906 12 


. 


. 4,178 II I 










1879. 


. 1,779 2 10. 


. 1,647 12 


7. 


. 3,426 15 5 










1880. 


. 1.367 19 5 . 


. 2,561 12 


3. 


. 3.929 II 8 










1881 . 


. 1,300 . 


. 2,490 II 


II . 


. 3,790 II IX 




,, 






1882 . 


. 1,251 19 4 . 


.2,883 6 


4- 


.4.135 5 8 




,, 






1883. 


.1.242 3 4. 


. 3,228 18 


6. 


.4,471 I 10 




,, 






1884. 


. i,o8i II 4. 


. 3.782 16 


3. 


.4,864 7 7 




,, 






1885. 


.1,044 7 II . 


. 3,764 16 


10 . 


.4.809 4 9 




„ 






1886. 


. 1,281 14 2 . 


.3,769 6 


II . 


. 5,051 I I 




1, 






1887. 


. 1. 174 7 II . 


.3.805 I 


10 . 


.4,979 9 9 



A great deal more might be said about the work of the 
Thames Conservancy, but the limits of space necessitate 
our bein^^ brief. We therefore conclude this brief sum- 
mary with an abstract of the provisions of the principal Acts 
ef Parliament dealing with the Conservancy of the River 
Thames since 1857. The Acts are eight in number, and 
contain clauses dealing with multifarious subjects. Our pur- 
pose will be, however, served if we briefly summarize their 
principal requirements. 

The Thames Conservancy Act, 1857 (20 and 21 Vic- 
toria, cap. cxlvii.), authorizes the appointment of twelve Con- 
servators for the carrying out of the Act, such Conservators 
to be a body corporate, and to be called the Conservators 

* Reduced rate of tolls, ist April, 1872. under Act 1870, from 6d. to 3d. oa 
smallest sized boats. 
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ol the River Thames, with jurisdiction from the City Stone 
at Staines to Yantlett Creek, in Kent. It gives power to take, 
purchase, and hold l^ds and property. In the second 
clause the following are named as Conservators : — The Lord 
Mayor, two Aldermen of the City of London ; four members 
of the Common Council, the Deputy-Master of Trinity 
House, two gentlemen appointed by the Lord High Admiral, 
one appointed by the Privy Council, and one by the Wardens 
of Trinity House, Deptford. Clause 33 decrees stringent 
penalties for any case of bribery proved against an officer of 
the Board. Clauses 44, 45, and 46, authorize the Board to 
make bye-laws for the Regulation of the river, in enforcement 
of which they are allowed to exact penalties not exceeding 
£$ for each breach. Clause 47 requires that all bye-laws 
shall be published in the London morning papers for thirty 
days before they come in force. Clause 50 vests the bed and 
soil of the river in the Board ; and Clause 54 forbids the 
erection of embankments, etc., without its consent. In Clause 
87 the Board is authorized to remove any obstructions in the 
river, and, in subsequent clauses, to dredge and scour the 
river, to shorten bends and make cuttings, and to prevent 
ballast being taken out of the river without the consent of the 
Conservators. By Clause 120 the Board is authorized to raise 
a sum not exceeding /"i 00,000 for the purposes of the Act by 
mortgage or annuities to be repaid by a sinking fund. The 
enforcement of this Act is to be obtained by bringing 
offenders before a justice of the peace. 

The Thames Conservancy Act of 1864 (27 and 28 Vic- 
toria, cap. cxiii.), is an amendment of the foregoing. It adds 
six elective Conservators to the Board, three to be nominated 
by the owners of steamers plying on the river; two by 
owners of lighters and steam-tugs ; and one by the owners of 
docks. Clause 31 requires that the bye-laws enacted from 
time to time by the Board shall be submitted to the Privy 
Council for allowance, and published. Clause 35 requires 
that any complaint as to the making of any bye -laws or 
the conduct of any of the officers of the Board, the Conser- 
vators shall hold a public court of inquiry. Clause 39 
requires that the Board shall elect a Deputy Chairman, the 
Lord Mayor being ex-offlcio Chairman. Clause 40 permits 
the setting aside of ;f 1,200 annually for the payment of the 
Conservators. Clauses 65-67 deal with the protection of 
fisheries. It authorizes the making of bye-laws, the prohibi- 
tion of the use of nets, and the appointment of water bailiffs. 

The Thames Navigation Act, 1866 (29 and 30 Victoria, cap. 
Ixxxix.), vests the Conservancy of that portion of the Thames 
between Cricklade and Staines in the existing Board with an 
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addition to its strength of five Conservators, one of whom is 
to be elected by the Board of Trade, and four by the con- 
stituents of the old Thames Commissioners, who are 
abolished by the present Act. The various Acts under 
which the old Commissioners obtained their powers, are 
repealed in Clauses 27 and 28. Clause 41 extends the 
Conservancy Acts of 1857 ^^^ ^^64 to the Upper Thames. 
Clause 40 vests all the locks, dams, and weirs on the 
Thames in the Conservancy, which is required to keep the 
same in repair, reserving the power to the Board of dis- 
claiming any such locks, etc., if they think fit. By Clause 44 
the Board is authorized to give compensation to the owners 
of locks and weirs whose property they take over under the 
Act. Clause 48 vests the power of regulating weirs and 
drawing water in the Board. Clause 52 provides for the 
scavenging of the surface of the river, and Clauses 55 and 60 
authorize the levying of tolls by the Conservators. Clauses 
59-62 require the payment of half-yearly dues to the 
Conservancy by the water companies, and Clauses 63-69 deal 
with the pollution of the river, and give the Conservancy 
power to take any steps necessary for its prevention. 

The Thames Conservancy Act, 1867 (33 and 34 Victoria, 
cap. ccxvi), deals principally with the question of river pollu- 
tion. Clause 3 extends the area ruled by the Conservancy for 
this purpose three miles up every tributary of the Thames, 
and clause 5 enjoins on them the responsibility of preventing 
the flow of impure water down to London. Clause 7 pro- 
hibits dredging by any but the servants of the Conservators 
under a penalty of ;f 20. Clause 12 gives the Board authority 
to make regulations and bye-laws for regulating any portion 
of the Thames during the holding of a regatta, etc. 

The Thames Navigation Act, 1870 (30 Victoria, cap. 
cl.)j further amends the preceding. It extends the juris- 
diction of the Board, for the purpose of preventing the 
pollution of the river from three to five miles up the tribu- 
taries of the Thames. It repeals the Act of 1810, exempting 
pleasure boats from tolls, and authorizes the Conservators to 
make provision for the registration, regulation, and licensing 
of pleasure boats let for hire, and to take tolls from all 
pleasure boats passing through locks. 

The Thames Conservancy Act, 1878 (41 and 42 Victoria, 
cap. ccxvi.), further amends the acts of 1857 and 1870, and is 
chiefly financial in its operation. It confers further powers 
on the Board. By it, the annual contributions of the water 
companies are raised to ;f 2,000 each. It also confers additional 
borrowing powers on the Board, and fixes a schedule of tolls 
for pleasure boats. 
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The Thames Act, 1883, (46 and 47 Victoria, cap. Ixxix.), 
popularly known as the Steam Launch Act, was passed in 
response to a good deal of strongly expressed public feeling 
respecting the damage and destruction caused by the reck- 
less navigation of launches. It requires that the owner 
of every steam launch navigated above Kew Bridge shall 
take out a certificate from the Thames Conservancy, and 
that such launches, together with their owners, shall be 
registered by the Conservators. Clause 6 provides that no 
two steam launches shall be registered under the same name. 
Clause 8 enacts that the register shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of any person applying, on payment of one shilling. 
Clause 9 requires that upon any change of ownership the 
new owner shall be registered, and clause 10 sets forth a 
penalty of ;f 10 for being in charge of a steam launch above 
Kew Biidge without a certificate of registration. Clause 11 
requires that the name of every steam launch shall be con- 
spicuously displayed in letters of reasonable size on each 
side of the bow and on the stern under a penalty of £^, 
Clause 12 makes it compulsory to carry three lights (a 
white light in the centre of the boat, four feet above the 
deck, a green light on the starboard, and a red light on the 
port side) when navigating the river after dusk, under a penalty 
of ;f 5. Clause 13 inflicts a penalty for concealing the name 
of a steam launch. Clause 14 requires the owner to afford 
information as to the person in charge of a launch in the 
case of any complaint being brought against the vessel. 
Clause 15 is, perhaps, the most important in the Act. It 
reads as follows : — 

" Every vessel navigating the Thames shall be navigated 
with care and caution, and at a speed and in such a manner 
as not to endanger the lives of persons or the safety of 
other vessels or moorings, or cause damage to any vessel 
or moorings, or to the banks of the Thames or other 
property. 

" Special care and caution shall be used in navigating ves- 
sels when passing vessels of all kinds, especially those of the 
smaller classes, and such as are employed in dredging or 
removing sunken vessels or other obstructions. 

"If the safety of any vessel or moorings, or of any persons 
is endangered, or damage is caused thereto, or to the banks 
of the Thames by a passing vessel, the onus shall lie upon 
the person in charge of such passing vessel to show that she 
was navigated with care and caution, and at such speed and 
in such manner as directed by this section. 

** The person in charge of any vessel who, in navigating 
such vessel, contravenes or fails to observe the provisions of 
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this section, shall for every such offence, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ;f 20." 

Clause 16 provides that in cases of offences against the 
last clause being repeated, certificates may be cancelled. 
Clause 18 authorizes the payment of an annual salary of ;f 600 
to the Deputy Chairman of the Conservators. 

The Thames Preservation Act, 1885 (48 and 49 Victoria, 
cap. Ixxvi.), is the last, as it is by far the most important. 
Act dealing with the River Thames yet passed. It is divided 
into four parts, devoted respectively to navigation, the regu- 
lation of pleasure boats, general powers, and procedure. 
Clause I reads thus: — "It shall be lawful for all persons, 
whether for pleasure or profit, to go and be, pass and repass, 
in boats or vessels over or upon any and every part of the 
River Thames, through which Thames water flows, between 
the Town of Cricklade and Teddington Lock, including all 
. such back waters, creeks, side channels, bays, and inlets 
connected therewith, as form parts of the said river within 
the limits aforesaid." Clause 2 excepts those artificial cuts 
made for moats, boat-houses, ponds, or other private pur- 
poses. Clause 3 authorizes the Conservators in temporarily 
excluding the public from specific portions of the Thames for 
purposes of public works or the preservation of public order. 
Clause 4 gives to the public a right to anchor and to moor for 
a reasonable time, subject to the bye laws of the Conser- 
vancy. Clause 5 constitutes it an offence against the Act for 
any person to obstruct the navigation, by means of a weir, 
bridge, piles, dam, chain, barrier, or other impediment, and 
all persons are required to remove the same on receiving 
notice from the Conservancy, unless it can be shown that 
they have existed for a period of twenty years before the 
passing of the Act. Clause 7 entails upon the Conservancy 
the duty of registering all boats, together with the names and 
addresses of their owners. Clauses 8 and 9 provide that the 
registration shall be compulsory, and the onus rest on the 
owners ; and that separate lists shall be kept of private boats 
and of those kept for hire. Clauses 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
authorize the charging of a fee for registration, and for the 
renewal of such registrations. Clauses 15 and 16 set forth 
that every boat is to be deemed to be in charge of one per- 
son, and that that person shall be held responsible for order; 
and render it compulsory for the person in charge to give his 
name and address, or that of the offender, in the ca.se of any 
offence being committed against the Act. Clauses 17 to 20 
are purely technical, authorizing the Conservancy to hold 
land, and to alter or suspend the bye-laws. Clause 21 de- 
fines the penalty to be enforced for contravention of the Act. 
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Clause 22 fixes the penally for continuing an offence at five 
pounds. Clause 23 gives jurisdiction under the Act to all 
justices of the peace for the counties of Surrey, Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Oxford, Buckingham, and Mid- 
dlesex, and to the magistrates of the City of Oxford, and of 
every other borough the police jurisdiction of which extendi 
to any place upon the river Thames, and further extends the 
juridical powers of the Proctors of the University of Oxford 
and the Metropolitan Police over the whole of the Thames- 
and its banks and towpaths. 

Before bringing our present review of the constitution of 
the Thames Conservancy to a close, it may not be unin- 
teresting to briefly glance at the manner in which it has- 
carried out the powers invested in it. The total number 
of proceedings taken under the Thames Act of 1883, against 
steam lauches for contravening the Act since it became law 
(29th June, 1883) up to the 31st December, 1887, is 102, and 
of these convictions have been obtained (for improper navi- 
gation, etc.) in 35 instances, while in the remaining cases the 
proceedings have either been dropped for want of sufficient 
evidence, or it has been found that they would be sufficiently 
met by a strong caution. The registration of boats has beea 
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proceeded with slowly, and there still remam a good many 
which have not fulfilled the requirements of the Act of 1885, 
notwithstanding that inspectors were employed during the 
past season for the purpose of taking particulars of the 
offenders. We have sacrificed a good deal of interesting 
matter relating to this subject owing the exigencies of space, 
but we hope to add many material facts as we progress down 
river. For the present we postpone further detail, and prO' 
ceed on our voyage towards London. 

The Oxford tourist will naturally spend as much time aa 
he can spare in the 'Varsity and its surroundings. We have 
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already given a brief list of the principal sights which should 
be visited, and this, together with the illustrations of the 
principal colleges and streets which are appended to 
this portion of our itinerary, should suffice to serve as 
a rough and ready guide to the city. In one respect, Oxford 
will be found an admirable show place, since although the city 
itself covers a good deal of ground, the 'Varsity buildings are, 
with one or two comparatively insignificant exceptions, con- 
fined within a narrow area, and the space bounded by Broad 
Street, High Street, Corn-Market Street, and the Cherwell, 
comprises well-nigh all that is best worth seeing. The two 
colleges which, from an architectural point of view, are the 
most noteworthy, are to our mind Oriel and Magdalen. The 
former is situated on the south of High Street, and contains 
magnificent examples of the architecture which bears its 
name. 

The buildings of Magdalen are of a somewhat different 
style, but both, in point of design and proportions, far and 
away the most splendid in Oxford. The situation of the 
College is furthermore the most picturesque in the univer- 
sity, and the charming walks between the buildings and the 
river Cherwell among the most beautiful in England. The 
elegant Perpendicular gateway, the chapel, the hall, the 
library, and, above all, the cloisters, are 
unique specimens of architectural art, 
and the many points from which the 
beauties of the place can be seen, vie 
with one another in their rival siiperio* 
rity. Taken 
as a whole, 
Magdalen, as 
seen from the 
bridge over 
the Cherwell, 
is perhaps at 
greatest ad- 
vantage ; but 
a visit to the 
quads and 
cloisters should on no account be omitted. 

We have now done with Oxford City, and will proceed to 
continue our journey down-river in search of the beautiful 
and the interesting. Resuming at our last halting-place, 
we take the water at Folly Bridge, from which point 
we view^ a long line of stately barges, for the most 
part of picturesque design and considerable size. These are 
the 'Varsity barges, the head-quarters of the various rowing 
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clubs, which at Oxford flourish most exceedingly. Aquatics 
are indeed here the most popular of sports, and while riding 
and driving, hunting and shooting, cricket and football, lawn 
tennis and lacrosse, all have their many and enthusiastic 
followers, boating is, and has always been at Oxford, not 
only the most recognised, but the most successful of institu- 
tions, and it is but fair to say that the average Oxford man 
is an oarsman of more than usualability. It does not come 
within the province of this history to deal exhaustively with 
the Oxford rowing world, neither can we find space to go 
into full particulars of the various boating chib9. The most 
im j>ortant of the many aquatic 

societies js the Oxford Uni- ' ^ ^®&^S?^^^^ 

versity Boating Club, geoer''^^^' -^ *^"' I Sff;- ^t^ 
spoken of as the 0,U." 








-^^ i/^*.ncs . ^' i -^J" 'V "--^-""^ 






which has head-quarters at the University Barge, and at the 
new University boat-house, built in 1881. The club is open to 
all members of the University on payment of a very moderate 
subscription. 




The annual boating season at Oxford commences in 
October, when freshmen are put into training in tub pairs 
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and four oars ; and later on the scratch races are rowed. 
The practising ground is between the Barges and Iffley 
Lock, a distance of a mile and a quarter. The training is 
continued with renewed activity in the new year, and the 
"Torpids" are rowed in Lent Term in two divisions. 
During the Summer Term a number of regattas are 
organized, and in Michaelmas Term the best men are picked 
by the O.U.B.C. Committee for the 'Varsity Eight. Two 
crews are as a rule chosen to contest against one another, 
and from these the crew to be pitted against Cambridge is 
finally selected. The practice of these crews is not as a rule 
carried on in Oxford waters, but on the reach below Mouls- 
ford Railway Bridge, near 
Wallingford. A good deal 
of boating is indulged in 
at Oxford besides that 
involved in practising for s^^ 
the important events. iy(y^J 
Punting and canoeing are 
freely patronised on the 
Cherwell, which is navig- 
able for small boats for 
some distance up stream ; 
pleasure boating is also • 
followed by large numbers 
of under grads in the reach 
off the Port Meadow, which, owing to its width, is a favourite 
place for sailing, while longer trips are made up the 
Evenl ode from below Eynsham. Taken as a whole, we may 
say that there is more boating practised at Oxford than at 
any other place in the United Kingdom, always excepting, 
of course, the Metropolis. 
On quitting Folly Bridge, and passing the long succession 

of barges, the first point of 
interest to be noticed is the 
new 'Varsity Boat-house, a 
handsome building well 
adapted in every way to its 
requirements. The boat- 
house, perhaps the finest on 
the Thames, so far as the 
accommodation for boats 
goes, is situated immediately 
._ opposite the new mouth of 
the Cherwell, cut some years ago to relieve the river in 
flood time. The old mouth is a few hundred yards above. 
The next mile of river is not particularly interesting. Two 
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side-stream tributaries of the main river are crossed by the 
towing-path over what * is known as Loog 

Bridges, these forming I at their confliienca 

the University bathing place, and imme- 

diately below, the river 
narrows, and makes a 
bome what sharp bend, 







this place being known as the Gut, and is a constant cause 
of collisions between indifferently steered boats. Lower down 
still is the Isis Tavern, a favourite house of call for boating 
men. Immediately below, the river makes a bend, and 
round the corner is Iffley Lock, a mile and three quarters 
from Folly Bridge, and two miles above Sandford. It has an 
average fall of 3 feet 6 inches. Iffley is supplied with rollers 
for small boats, but despite this convenience the lock is 
frequently crowded in Term time by many boating men 
bound down river on a visit to Kennington, Sandford, or 
Nuneham. 










The village of Iffley is situated on the Oxfordshire bank, 
and contains nothing of special interest excepting the 
little church, a structure in the Anglo-Norman style of 
architecture, and in a good state of preservation. The western 
door is especially noteworthy, being a very fine specimen ot 
Norman tracery, while the tower is of good proportions. The 
building dates from 1182. A portion of the chancel was 
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added in 1270 by Robert de Efteley, a friar of Kenil worth 
Iffley Mill, a very picturesque building, often sketched, is 
immediately below the lock, and can be seen from the river. 




A short half mile below Iffley, the river is crossed by the 
Wycombe branch of the G.W.R., and just beyond this the 
stream widens out considerably, and, spreading in two 
channels, washes Rose, or Kennington Island, a very 
popular place for picnics and the like. Kennington Village 
IS on the Berks Bank, on the opposite shore being Littlemore, 
a picturesque hamlet formerly the site of a Benedictine 
Convent, founded by Henry II., and finally suppressed in 
1539* iiow boasting of a railway station a quarter of a mile 
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from the river. Another mile brings us to Sandford, chiefly 
interesting on account of the great rush of water at the 
weir. The outfall is on the Berks side of the river, and the 
biggest pool just above the lock. The weir should be 
avoided, as the current is very strong, and several accidents 
have occurred here at different times. Sandford Lock is 
2 miles from Iffley, and 4^^ from Abingdon. It has 
an average fall of 8 feet, this being the greatest drop at 
any lock on the Thames. The lock commands a fine 
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view over the surrounding country. Sandford village does 

not contain anything par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The 
church is interesting, but 
has been more than once 
restored, and has suffered 
accordingly. The church- 
yard contains some very 
old gravestones. In the 
olden times Sandford was 
one of the most impor- 
tant headquarters of the 
Knights Templars, the sta- 
^}^ tion having been founded by 
Queen Maud ; but nothing 
now remains of the old 
buildings. Sandford Weir pools are exceedingly dangerous 
to swimmers, owing to some strong under-currents. Here 
were drowned a few years ago two Christchurch men, to 
whose memory a handsome obelisk has been erected, which 
should serve as a warning to intending swimmers. In the 





backwater below the lock is the boat-house and swimming 

Elace of Radley College, situated a mile away, and it is 
etween this point and Nuneham Woods that the boys 
practise for their annual visit to Henley Regatta. A little side 
stream flows into the Thames here, but it is not navigable. 

From Sandford the- river follows a slightly winding 
course, the banks higher than usual, and the water in parts 
shallow, though greatly improved by the extensive dredging 
which has been undertaken of late years by the Thames 
Conservancy. For a distance of two miles there is 

F 
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nothing to notice excepting the picturesque country and 
the distant hills. When in a line with Radley Station, 
however, a marked change in the surroundings is to 
be seen on reaching Nuneham Park, the seat of 
the Harcourt family, and, without doubt, one of the most 
naturally favoured places on the Thames. The Harcourts 
play a very considerable role in the History of the Thames. 
Stanton Harcourt, to which we have already referred more 
than once, was conferred by Henry the First on Millicent, first 
cousin of Queen Adeliza, the wife of Sir Robert de Harcourt, 
in 1 130. Nuneham came into the charge of the Harcourts 
in 1712. The estate is exceptionally well wooded, and re- 
markable for its picturesque surroundings. The park 
contains upwards of 1,100 acres, and has a river frontage of 
more than a mile. Nuneham House stands on the hill, on 
the Oxford side of the park, and close to it is the famous 
Carfax Conduit, formerly placed at the junction of High, 
Commarket, and Queen Streets, and St. Aldate's, in Oxford. 
On its removal the conduit was presented by the Corporation 
of Oxford to Simon, Earl Harcourt, who caused it to be 
erected on its present site. The conduit is shown in the 
illustration on page 47, in its original situation. The view 
from the hill is remarkably fine, and includes both Oxford 
and Abingdon, while in the distance can be discerned the 
Chiltern hills and the Vale of White Horse. 

In one respect Nuneham is remarkable. The park is 
thrown open to the public on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Difficulties are never raised. Intending visitors have only 
to write for permission* to make sure of obtaining 
every facility, and so highly is this privilege esteemed that 

there has never been any 
damage done, notwithstand- 
ing that as many as from 
18,000 to 20,000 people have 
on more than one occasion 
been present in the grounds 
on the same day.f The ex- 
ample set by the owner of 
Nuneham, and one or two of 
the many proprietors of 
estates on the river bank is 
one which might with great 
advantage be followed by others. 
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♦ Application should be made by letter to the agent, Mr. Frederick Mair, 
Nunenam Harcourt. 

+ Evidenct of Mr. Frederick Mair, before the Select Committee on Thames 
River Preservation, July xx, 1884. 
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The most picturesque features of Nuneham are however to 
be found on the river. A little below the House is a small 
island, by which was in olden days a lock, now long done 
away with. On the Oxfordshire bank, opposite this, are 
some cottages, of artistic design, and the island and 
mainland are united by an exceedingly pretty rustic 
bridge. The whole combines to form one of the most 
charming spots on the Thames, and is deservedly popular 
for picnic parties and the like, permission to land, etc., being 
readily given by the agent on application. 




From here the river makes a wide bend, xorming between 
Nuneham and Clifton three sides of a square. The distance 
from Nuneham to Culham by road is a mile and a half, by 
river it is six miles. To make up for this devious course, 
however, the stream traverses in the distance some of the 
most beautiful as well as the most interesting places on its 
banks ; indeed the quaintness and historic features of 
Abingdon, and the rustic picturesqueness of Sutton Courtney 
or Long Wittenham are not surpassed, if they are even 
ec[ualled, throughout the whole of the river's course. Imme- 
diately below Nuneham 
the river is crossed by the 
G.W.R. main line (between C\i 
Radley and Culham), and / '^ 
bending to the west, the - ^ 
towing-path changes from 
the Berks to the Oxford- 
shire bank immediately 
below the picturesque 
overfalls of the old river, 
now long since disused 
and grown up, which re- 
enter the bigger stream 
a brief half-mile brings us to Abingdon Lock, from Sandlord 




Abingdon. From here 
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4^ miles, to Culham 2^ miles. Average fall, 6 feet. The 
surroundings of Abingdon are very deceptive. While the 
town itself is one of the most interesting on the Thames, 
its river frontage is stale, flat and unprofitable, for the most 
most part consisting of neglected buildings, a disused prison, 
and some of the flattest, muddiest, and worst kept towing- 
paths to be found alongside the Thames. 

The lock itself is by no means ugly, nor is the weir along- 
side specially so, but all that follows, with the one excep- 
tion of the antiquated bridge, is decidedly uninteresting, 
and the whole only saved from utter plainness by the beauty 
of the spire of St. Helen's Church, which is a landmark for 
miles round. The one thing of merit 
to be found on the river side, in addi- 
tion to the bridge, is a portion of the 
abutment of the old Abbey wall, which 
is still standing at the bottom of one 
of the private gardens stretching 
down to the river on tne Berkshire 
bank. The ruin is very much mixed 
up with modem fixmgs, but is 
unmistakably interesting though 
somewhat puzzling to the casual 
passer-by. As we shall have to 
say a good deal about the Abbey of Abingdon further on, 
we will rest content with calling attention to this remnant 
here. 

Abingdon Bridge is one of the most picturesque on the 
river. It is a double bridge, the centre of the river being 
occupied by an island, on which stands an inn. The arches 
are quaint and of different sizes, and the whole shows 
evidences of considerable antiquity. The bridge was built in 





1416 by John Brett and John Houchons, with stone provided 
by Sir Peter Basils. The building of this bridge, which 
brought a large amount of traffic, and greatly benefited the 
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town, was the most important factor in the making of 
Abingdon. 

Before it attained its present patronynic, Abingdon was 
known as Seukesham* or Seusham. The history of the 
ancient town is practically coincident with that of the famous 
monastery which sprang up within its walls. The Abbey of 
Abingdon was the most important religious house in Berk- 
shire. It was founded by Cissa, Viceroy of Centwine, who, 
in the year 675 granted a tract of land to Heane, his nephew, 
who became the first prior over the twelve Benedictine 
monks of the abbey erected on it in honour of the Virgin. 
A sister of Heane*s also dedicated a nunnery here to St. 
Helen, and it flourished until removed to Witham, when its 
site became the 
ally passed t 
and to th 
don. t The fame 
grew, and the 
confirmed by 



manor of St. Elen's, which eventu- 
the fraternity of the Holy Cross, 
Christ's Hospital Charity of Abing- 
of the Abbey of Seusham rapidly 
grant of land made by Cissa was 
Cead walla, who changed the 




name of the town to Abbenden, the Abbey Hill. 

Ceadwalla subsequently endowed the monastery with more 
land, and in 699 King Ina added 273 hides, which Appleton 
states were situated in Bradfield, Bertleford, Streatley, and 
Ermondslea, as well as the manor of Goosey. In 756 Pope 
Leo III. placed Culham Church under the jurisdiction of 
the Abbot, and in 801 LuUa the Saxon gave his land 
in the manor of Aston to the abbey. The properties 
of the establishment rapidly increased, and were added to by 
Ethelwolf, Edmund, Edgar, and Cnut. The extent of the 
abbejr buildings was considerable. There were twelve 
mansions in the monastery, and as many chapels inhabited 
by twelve monks. They wore black habits and lay on sack- 

* " Abingdon stands on the right of the Isis, and was of very old time called 
Seukesham, since Abendune."— Iceland, 
f King's Berkshire, 
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cloth, never eating meat except in dangerous sickness.^ The 
abbey rapidly grew both in extent and in riches until its 
prosperity evoked the envy of the Danes, who took it, and 
destroyed the place. The abbey 
church, which was a wooden building, 
was burned. The abbey was pluu- 
dered and the sacrilegious intruders 
decamped, to be followed by the Kiui^, 
by whom they were taken and theif 
leaders put to death. The King sub- 
sequently demanded payment from 
the monastery for his succour, but the 
Abbot had but little to give. 
All the valuables of the order 
had been seized. To make 
up for this, the royal miser 
took the bulk of their land, 
and the jurisdiction over the 
town. 

In the course of time, how- 
ever, the abbey regained its position, mainly owing to 
the influence of its abbots. Of these the most famous 
were Ordgar, Seward, Athelston, and Ordric, the last- 
named being a special benefactor, and having a special 
claim to the thanks of posterity. Among other works 
undertaken by him was the improvement of the navi- 
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gation of the river, and the making of a new cut, hard by the 
abbey walls, for the passage of which a toll of one hundred 
herrings was charged on each boat, thus adding to the 
revenues of the establishment ; and so the abbey grew until 
it owned all the land from Eynsham to Dorchester, and 

* Dugdale's Monasticop. 
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ranked as the most important in England after the famous 
house at Glastonbury.* In later times the establishment 
continued to increase in importance. It was at times used as 
a prison for contumacious political offenders, the aid of the 
monks being purchased by the goodwill of the King, and it 
was within the walls of Abingdon Abbey that Egelwin, 
Bishop of Durham, was imprisoned and starved to death.f 

In 1091 the roof of the church fell in, but the damage was 
repaired. In iioo Walkelin was appointed Abbot, but lived 
only a few years, and at his death the office was temporarily 
abandoned, and the place put under the rule of Roger 
Prior, of Bermondsey, after whom it was successively 
governed by friars until 1268, when the office of Abbot was 
restored in the person of Robert de Hendred. The last 
Abbot was Rowland de Penthecost, who assumed the office 
in 15 14, and held it until 1539, when 
the Abbey was seizetl and abolished 
by Henry VI I L Its annual value was 
at the time of its abolitiou ^::; ,04^ 4s. Gd . , 








equivalent at the present time to ;f5o,ooo. Rowland was 
allowed to keep the Manor of Cumnor, which was attached 
to the Abbey of Abingdon, till his death, when it was 
bought by Anthony Forster, who plays a prominent part in 
Scott's novel of ** Kenilworth.** 

The existing remains of this important establishment are 
few. The western gateway, a fine archway in the Per- 
pendicular style, still stands in good preservation. It is to 
be found facing the Town Hall, and fronting the market 
place. A portion of the refectory is also extant, as well 
as a few fragments of the outer walls. But of the church, 
which must have been a magnificent structure, nothing 
remains. The dimensions of this church were prodigious, the 
nave, according to existing chronicles, having extended con- 
siderably over 500 feet. The site covered by the monastery 

♦ Pugdale, Hollinshcd. 
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of Abingdon was very considerable, extending over all the 
land between the west corner of the present market-place 
and the Thames. A portion of the river wall is still 
standmg, and has been already depicted on page 68, 
while another portion of greater extent is to be found 
on the west side of the town, forming the boundary to 

a private garden. 1 he most 
important remains still exist- 
ing are, however, those situ- 
ated on the property of Mr. 
r^ Moreland, by the mill. These 
include the refectory, and a 
large number of stones from 
the original building. The 
refectory, with its upper 
story, is a curious and in- 
teresting ruin, and we have to 
thank Mr. Moreland for having kindly allowed us to 
inspect* the i place, and to make sketches both of the 
interior and'»!exterior of this old-time relic. From without, 
the refectory has much the appearance of a barn, but within 








it has still a fine outline, and the grand old beams supporting 
its roof are handsome specimens of ancient carpentry. The 
building is now used as a store for fodder, but its walls are 
respected and the whole carefully preserved, a lasting 
evidence of the grandeur of the religious houses of bygone 
days. It is very remarkable that notwithstanding the many 
proofs extant of the importance of the Abbey of Abingdon, 
there is neither a plan nor an engraving existing of any part 
of the establishment. We have taken g^reat pains ip the 
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endeavour to unearth some representation of the place m 
its prosperity, but despite a most careful search in the 
British Museum Library and elsewhere, we have been unable 
to trace anything on this point. The only reminiscence we 
have found is an impression of the great seal of the abbey, 
an interesting momento of a bygone age. 

The town of Abingdon contains much that is of interest 
besides the remains of the venerable abbey. Prominent 
among its antiquities is the Hospital of the Holy Cross, a 
charity founded by Geoffrey Barbour, a wealthy merchant, 
in the reign of Henry V. The establishment was, like most 
others, made forfeit to the Crown by Henry VIII. It was, how 
ever, restored in 1553, through the exertions of Sir John 

Mason, re-named Christ's Hos- 
pital, and possessed accom- 
modation for thirteen poor men 
and women. At the present 
time, the charity finds lodging 
for 32 poor people. The tene- 
ments are built in two rows, 
right and left of the churchyard 
of St. Helen's, hard by the 
river. The buildings are quaint, 
and good specimens of Tudor 
architecture. They are pro- 
vided with covered cloisters, 
giving access to the different 
houses, that on the south side 
being furnished with a handsome central entrance with 
pointed roof, the front decorated with a curious series of 
creditable 
paintings, em- 
blematic of 
charity. The 
outline of the 
almshouses is 
exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and 
the buildings in 
good preserva- 
tion. Among 
the paintings in 
the houses is ~^.'..\.\i [, 
one showing (k\r4^^' 
the building 
of Abingdon Bridge. Till then the only means of crossing 
the river was by a somewhat dangerpus ford, J^o fewer than 
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300 men were employed on the work, and they were paid a 
penny a day for their labour, this being an extraordinary price 
m those times.* Among the other interesting paintings to be 
found outside the almshouses is a view of the old cross of 
Abingdon, which formerly stood in the market-place, on the 
site now covered by the Town Hall. The cross was destroyed 
by General Waller in the war of 1644. The churchyard 
around which the buildings of Christ's Hospital are reared 
is well tended and railed in, pathways being left for foot 
passengers. The whole place savours of repose, and is as 
picturesque a spot as could be found. 

Next in interest are the twin churches, each a fine specimen 
of its class of architecture. The church of St. Nicholas 
stands in the market place, immediately alongside the Abbey 
gateway, and opposite the town hall. The building was 
erected by the Abbot Nicholas in 1300, and endowed with 
sufficient funds to provide for the performance of divine ser- 
vice twice a day throughout the year. The church is in a fine 
state of preservation, but its interior is s^f^ 

hopelessly spoiled beyond recognition ^^t^^ 1^ 
by the procsss known as " restoratioii. ' ^^-'^ns^ 

The building consists only of a single 
aisle, a chancel, and a choir, 
tower is at the western end, and 
contains a fine peal of bells, the 
gift of a cooper, named Alder, 
who won a prize of ;f 20,000 in a 
lottery in 1749,! and devoted 
a portion of it to this pur- 
pose. The church has two 
entrances, one under the 
main tower, the other on the 
south side, facing the quaint 
entrance to the Grammar 
School, which is enriched 
with some good sculpture. The parish church of St. Helen's 
is situated close to the river, overshadowing the almshouses 
already referred to. This church was erected at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. In 1539 a new aisle, called ** Our 
Lady's Aisle," was erected by the members of a society 
known as the Fraternity of the Holy Cross, a guild formed 
in 1389, and incorporated in 1442. The roof of St. Helen's 
is richly ornamented with figures of kings and saints, sup- 
posed to have been taken from the old abbey. The church 
contains the tomb of Royse, who founded the Grammar 
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School in 15711 and of Lee, five times Mayor of Abingdon, 
who, according to Ashmole, was blessed with 197 children ; 
besides that of Geoffrey Barbour, a benefactor of the town, 
who died in 1417. 

The dissolution of the Abbey had a disastrous effect on 
Abingdon. Its trade declined, and the place subsisted on 
the manufacture of clothing, for which it always, at that time, 
had a high reputation. The town was occupied by the 
Royalists as an advance post from their head-quarters at 
Oxford, and the King rested here in 1644. In 1646 Prince 
Rupert got possession of the Abbey buildings, then occupied 
by the Roundheads, but he was unable to hold the place, and 
had to abandon his position. 

The modern parts of Abingdon present little worthy of 
remark. The most notable building of its kind is the Town 
Hall, the work of Inigo Jones, restored in 1853^ The market- 
place is quaint, but is spoiled in effect by the hideous glaring 
red brick building of the Corn Exchange in the west corner. 
On the borders of the town is a pretty Uttle park — a well- 
disposed pleasure-ground containing the Albert Memorial, 
erected by public subscription in 1864. The monument is 
48 feet high. 

Returning to the river-point, there is but little to attract 
attention. Immediately below 
the bridge is the old county 
prison, now used as a flour 
mill ; next come a few private 
gardens, and then the town 
embankment with the alms- 
houses. By the side of these 
are the entrances to the river 
Ock and the Berks and Wilts 
Canal, neither very tempting- 
looking streams, though each meanders through charming 
country in its course. The only 
picturesque building to be found on 
the riverside ^is a quaint old wharf 
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* For details ot the early history ot Abingdon, the reader is referred to " The 
3tory of Early and Medi9»val Abingdon," by the Rev. J. P. Conway. 
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with a spreading roof, affording capital shelter to boats 
caught in the rain. 

Continuing down river, there is but little to attract atten- 
tion until well round the bend, when, about a mile from 
Abingdon, the old river navigated in the reign of Charles I., 
but now a bye-stream, rejoins the parent Thames. The 
junction is marked by a brick bridge, a venerable moss- 
grown brick building, with curious arches of dissimilar 
shape. The bridge carries the main road between Abingdon 
and Culham. It was erected in the reign of Henry VI. At 
this point the river takes another bend, and continues 
between verdant banks, affording some of the best pasture 
in the kingdom. A short mile takes us to another junction, 
the main river to the right leading to Sutton Courtney, with 
its picturesque pool and mill, the artificial cut on the left to 
the lock. The cut is nearly a mile long, and is a creditable 

MllWfl P^®^® °^ ®°^' 

^m.^kk^ l\3gfSi3^f^^ neering. It is 

"^ crossed by two 

wooden bridges 
of picturesque 
outline. Cul- 
ham village lies 
to the left, the 
|r^/;^S«JSi^ church dedi- 

nlPM?;*-^ 'SMS^'i^'ii^^:; ;.. cated to st. 

c^l\*^i^'^W Paul nearest 

^ ^ ^*-^ the river. The 

but the tower is the only 

Eortion of the original structure still standing. The 
uilding was restored, and all but re-built some thirty 
years ago. The register goes back to 1650. There is 
Httie of interest in the village, the only feature of note being 
fine trees in the grounds of Culham House, opposite the inn. 
A little to the east of the village is Culham College, the 
Diocesan Training School founded by Bishop Wilberforce 
for the training of schoolmasters. The President is the 
Bishop of Oxford, and the Principal the Rev. Henry Lewis. 
The institution contains accommodation for 100 scholars. 

Looking back along the cut from off the church, the scene 
strikes one as being at once picturesque and romantic. The 
channel is exceedingly narrow — narrower, indeed, than any 
other on the river. With the exception of the church, no 
building is in sight, and the amount of traffic is so small as 
to frequently leave the cut deserted for hours at a time, 
except for a sprinkling of villagers, who are generally to be 
seen fishing from the baqk, 




church was built in 1701, 
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The lock is 
situated close 
to the village, 
and immedi- 
ately above 
the quaint old 
bridge. Cul- 
ham Lock is 
two and a-half 
miles from 
Abingdon^ and 
three miles 

above Clifton. -=^ r^A^^^-^jp^^- .^ t. 

It has a fall of "^^^^^--^ ^^^ - ^ -\ V^ 

seven feet. Culham is situated in the midst of some of the 
best fishing on the Thames. It has a railway station 
named after it, a mile from the river. 

Immediately below the lock is Culham Bridge, a pictur- 
esque structure of brick and stone. The lock cut is spanned 
by a single arch, the backwater — really the main river — by 

three. There 
is a toll of a 
halfpenny for 
crossing this 
bridge, which 
unites the vil- 
lages of Cul- 
ham and Sut- 
ton Courtney, 
one of the most 

Eicturesque 
amlets on the 
Thames. The 




VoJk . 



real name of the bridge, or rather bridges in question, for it 
is in two parts with an island between, is Sutton Bridges, 



^: 



4K 



r^m. 



Culham Bridge being that carrying the Abingdon Road 
already referred to ; but the present structure is situated at 
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Culham, and it goes by both names. The backwater flowing 
through the main bridge is of considerable width and 
extent, and exceedingly beautiful. It is fed by three 
weirs placed in very large tumbling bays, and the various 
bends are very beautifully situated and well wooded. 
The village is a short half-mile up the stream, or it 
can be reached by a footpath across the fields. The main 
street is a rambling thoroughfare of considerable width, 
and contains many quaintly gabled cottages, one row on 



5-A.v.LiJ, 




the north side being especially picturesque, samples of the 
rustic architecture of the Elizabethan period. The village 
also possesses a pretty green at its upper end, facing which is 
the church, a very charming, small building in the Gothic 
style, and dating from the Norman period. The church is 
dedicated to All Saints, and possesses a fine tower and some 
exquisite tracery. The -saKff;=^- 



church3'ard is exceedingly 
beautiful, and contams a 
number of old tombs. 
On the south side, it 




^^£::\\^^^*^>^ 



has an ancient two-storied porch in excellent preservation. 
The weir pools are conveniently reached by a footpath by the 
side of the mill. They will repay a visit, and abound in fish. 
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The three miles between Culham and Clifton ate for the 
most part flat and uninteresting. Midway, the river is crossed 
by Appleford Railway Bridge, carrying the Great Western 
Oxford Line from Didcot to Culham. Appleford lies close 
to the river, but a glimpse of the new church through 







the trees is all that can be seen from its surface. A mile 
above Clifton the river again divides, the main stream flowing to 
the right and being blocked by a weir; the artificial cut to the 
left leading to the lock, as was the case at Culham. 
This cut, like the one above, is crossed by two modern 
foot-bridges of very similar design, the lock being situated 
at the junction of the artificial navigation with the main 
river again. The lock cut is half a mile long, and is princi- 
pally noticeable for the multitude of bank rushes, with their 
curiously speared heads, which flourish along its sides. 
Clifton lock is an old one, and is fitted with very leaky 
gates, causing considerable delay to boats going tnrough. 

It is three miles below Culham, 

and the same distance above 

Day's* It has a 

fall of four feet 







six inches. Clifton backwater is an exceptionally fine piece 
of water, and contains several very pretty bays. From the 
lock to the weir it is a mile long, traversing the borders of 
Long Wittenham in its course. 
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Long Wittenham is an unpretentious hamlet of picturesque 
appearance boasting of a population of 700 souls. It is un- 
usually well provided with inns, of which no fewer than four 
are to be found in the village. It is situated a few yards 
away from the river, but can be reached from the fields 
in the backwater. The village is aptly named, consisting 
as it does of one long street nearly a mile from end to end. 




Its principal characteristic is the series of thatched cottages 

which dot the whole hamlet, many being of no little beauty, 

and all possessing outlines exceedingly picturesque. The 

two extremes of Long Wittenham are marked by the church 

and a stone cross of considerable antiquity. The church 

dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin exhibits a variety of 

architectuial styles. The building dates from 

the 14th century. The oldest portions are 

Norman, the chancel and side aisles Early 

English. The tower is Perpendicular Gothic 

Over the porch is a barge board of good 

design, and the churchyard contains some fine 

old trees. The interior of the church is well 

worth a visit. It contains several curious 

statues, among others being the figure of a 

knight fully accoutred, treading on the 

body of a serpent, while two angels look ^ 

down on him from above. The figure J*^ \^ 

is deservedly much admired. The cross f^&:yL=^-. 

at the other end of the village stands at m tN^>^iM«j^-4 

the junction of roads opposite the inn. 

It is in good preservation. A number of Anglo-Saxon 

remains have been discovered at various times hereabouts, 

and a fuller search would probably repay the exploiting 

antiquarv Long Wittenham is inseparably connected 
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with the ancient Dunch family, which for generations here 
held their court. The Danches of Wittenham can be traced 
back to the fifteenth century. The family for many years 
held the castle of Wallingford. 

Half-a-mile below Clifton Lock is Clifton Bridge, a pic- 
turesque modem structure of red brick. The bridge is 
flanked on either side by features of interest. On the 
Oxfordshire bank is the village of Clifton Hampden, a quaint 
and prettily situated hamlet, with a very pleasing church 
standing on an ^i % 

eminence by \ 

the water side. 4? ^-^A 

On the Berk. Jfe=^- t fe^^ 

shire shore is 
the Barley 
Mow, one of 
the most an- 
cient and with- 
out doubt the 
most pictur- 
esque inn on 
the Thames. 
Clifton Hamp- 
den Church is 

a modem edifice in a mixed style of architecture from 
designs by the late G. A. Street, and is regarded as a model 
of ecclesiastical construction. The churchyard is exceedingly 
pretty, and is entered through a very elegant, lych gate. 
The original church was in every respect a contrast to the 
present building, having been without 
decoration of any kind. The churchyard 
of CliftoQ commands a fine view of the 
river and bridge, and is one of the most 
beautiful on the Thames. Having crossed 
Clifton Bridge and paid the toll which is 
exacted for this privilege, a 
bend in the road brings us 
to the Barley Mow, a very 
perfect cottage inn, one of 
the few remaining in their 
original state. The river 
about here is regarded as 
providing some of the best 
fishing on the Thames. From 
Culham to Day's Lock the 
stream is swarming with fish, jack and barbel being especially 
plentiful, and the district is seldom without its quota of 

G 
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patient anglers. Clifton reach especially abounds in barbel 
swims, and the comparatively small amount of traffic, and 
the exceptionally few launches which here disturb the waters, 
help to keep up its reputation. 

From Clifton Bridge to Day*s Lock the river is in appear- 
ance wild, and, in general, all but deserted. This portion of 
the Thames is too far from town to receive the attentions of 
the ordinary tripper, and the only people found on the water 
are, as a rule, the camping parties en route from Oxford to 
London, the artist, and the angler. The reach of two miles 
and a half down stream is rustic and picturesque in appear- 




^iiftA 






f^Mffif 



ance, and without any riverside buildings, with the exception 
of the village of Burcot, which stands on the Oxfordshire 
bank, but is not visible from the Thames. 

The principal object which claims attention at this point 
is the distant Sinodun Hill, towering above Wittenham Wood, 
three miles away. This hill is a prominent landmark for 
miles round, and is rendered conspicuous by its clump of 
trees. The hill was, in years gone by, taken advantage of 
by the Romans, who made it a fortress, and remains of the 
ancient walls can still be traced on the summit, which com- 
mands a fine view over the adjacent country. The beauties 
of Sinodun were sung as far back as 1777 in a poem 



^W^^ 




entitled 
day. 



Wittenham Hill,'* which had many admirers in its 
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The hill remains steadily in view until the waters wash its 
base, and can be seen from many points for several miles 
below. Before reaching Sinodun, we come to Day*8 Lock, 
with its three pretty cottages and old fashioned foot-bridge. 
Dav*s is three miles below Clifton, and four above Benson, 
and has an average fall of 4 feet 6 inches. Immediately 
below the lock are two islands, on one of which are the 
cottages referred to above. Just below, the river makes a 
sharp bend eastward, fringing the umbrageous woods of 
Wittenham. 

Half a mile across the fields from Day *» Lock is the ancient 
city of Dorchester, one of the most notable places in the 
valley of the Thames. The village, for Dorchester of to-day 
is nothing more, can be reached by a footpath across the Dyke 
Hills, but we prefer taking it by waterway lower down. The 
Dyke Hills, which run across the fields for miles, are the 
remains of Roman entrenchments, with which the whole of 
this country was at one time cut up. The dunes have for 
the most part, however, made way before the advances of 
modem agriculture, and those round Dorchester, with some 
more on the plateau above Crowmarsh Giffard, are the most 
important specimens extant. Immediately at the bend of the 
river, and at the foot of Sinodun Hill, is Little Wittenham, a 
romantically situated village, of considerable antiquity. The 
place is interesting from its connection with Matthew Prior, 
who dwelt 'neath the shelter of the hill, and 
here Uid the scene of his "Henry and 
Emma/' The principal object of attraction 
in the village is, however, the church, a 
delightfully quaint structure in the Perpen- 
dictijar style, and possessing an unique 
^^ tower, resembling in ap- 

pearance a fortified castle. 
The building contains the 
tombs of the Dunches of 
Wittenham. The church- 
yard is small but interest- 
ing, and clothed in a galaxy 
of verdure. The village 
itself is pretty, and well 
worth a visit, but offers 
nothing calling for remark. 
Exactly a mile below Sinodun Hill the Thames is joined 
by a little stream which flows into the main river beneath 
a wooden trestle bridge carrying the towpath. This spot 
is, perhaps, the most interesting on the Thames. It is the 
junction with the river Thame, which, according to the 
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theory which we endeavoured to dispose of at the commence- 
ment of this history, gives its name to the river we are 

Whether we are ^' ,^ ^-^^^^^j" " '"^^pjJifcu /i^> 
correct or not in ^ " * ^ ^-. ^ 

our views on this a 
question, the | 
Thame is still one ^ 
of the most in- y, 
teresting tributa- ^ 
ries with which we '^■J^. 
have to deal, and ^ 
if only because of ' 

the theory which has been so largely __^ 
adopted, is deserving of especial notice. xj* * 

There is, however, another feature in ^' '*" ^ 
connection with this stream which ren- 
ders it important. It is the waterway to Dorchester, the 
most picturesque of villages, and containing the finest eccle- 
siastical edifice for miles round. The Thame has its origin 
partly in the Thistle brook, a streamlet which takes its nse 
near the village of Mentmore, by Leighton Buzzard, and 
partly in a spring in the Chilterns, midway between Ayles- 
bury and Querenden, in Buckmghamshire. It enters Ox- 
fordshire near Thame, whence it derives its name. In its 
progress it flows through the beautiful vale of Aylesbury, and 
pursues a tortuous course amid a number of small hamlets, 
until it reaches Dorchester just before it empties itself into 
the Thames. 

The history of Dorchester is lost in antiquity. Its existence 
can be traced back upwards of twenty-six centuries. Nennius, 
the disciple of St. Elbotus, speaks of it as Cair Dauri, signi- 
fying a gate in the mound, or fortification, so far back as 
A.D. 755. The city, for at that time Dorchester was an 
important place, was indeed the gateway to the kingdom of 
Cunobelin, and was situated in the midst of the series of 
fortified hills which extended in all directions, and traces of 
which may yet be seen in the Dyke Hills between the village 
and the Thames at Day's Lock. At the time of Caesar's in- 
vasion, the Romans captured Dorchester, and a battle was 
fought there between Aulus Plautius and the Britons, the 
latter being defeated. Dorchester was occupied by the 
Romans for nearly five hundred years, and many evidences 
of their presence have from time to time been unearthed. 

The existence of Dorchester as a cathedral city may be 
said to dale from the year 634, when Birinus took up his 
residence amongst the people by direction of Pope Honorius. 
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Biiinus was highly successful in his mission. The pagan 
people soon embraced the new faith, and the King gave the 
city known as Dorcic to the missionary, whom he created 
bishop. His subsequent achievements were phenomenal. The 
whole of the province of Wessex became connected, and the 
bishop continued his work without intermission until his 
death in 650. He was buried at Dorchester, and afterwards 
canonised, his bones being subsequently transferred to Win- 
chester, where they were re-interred in the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul.* The diocese continued to exist un- 




nterruptedly until 705, when it was removed by Headda to 
Winchester,! and was not reconstituted again until 870, when 
Dorchester became the seat of the united bishoprics of 
Dorchester, Leicester, and Lindsey. The Abbey of Dor- 
chester was founded by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, in 
1 140. The building was erected for a brotherhood of Black 
Canons of the Augustin Order, and was richly endowed out 
of the land and tithes of the old bishopric; and twelve 
neighbouring parishes were 
made subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. The establishment 
grew and became famous up 
to the time of its suppression 
by Henry VHL in 1534, when 
the Act of Submission was 
signed by the abbot. The 
belongings of the Order were 
sold by direction of the Kmg, 
and a portion of the property 
was purchased by Richard 

♦ A short account of Dorchester past and present by the Rev. W. C. Macfar- 
lane, perpetual curate of Dorchester, 1884. 
f Freeman. 
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Beauforest, who presented it to the parish, a rent-charge o£ 
£^2 per annum being reserved for the perpetual curate, 
which is still paid by the owners of certain lands on which it 
was settled prior to the sale of the abbey lands in 1808.* ^ 

The school-house in the churchyard was the original 
guest-house of the Abbey, and was converted^ to its present 
purpose in 1653 by the then owner. The remainder of the old 
buildings were pulled down some years before, probably 
about the time of the rebuilding of the big tower, about 1604. 
The foundations are still intact, as are also one or two of the 
barns and farm outhouses, dating from the fourteenth century. 
The original cathedral is supposed to have consisted of a 
long nave with two side chapels. It was considerably 

enlarged by the canons, by 
whom it was left much as it 
now stands, the building 
dating from about 1 190. The 
I great east window was added 
fin i3oo.t The west door is 
supposed to have been placed 
in 1320, and the beautiful 
Tudor porch just before the 
Reformation. The building, 
therefore, extends from the 
time of the Saxon Episcopate 
of the eleventh century to the 
^ Reformation, and gives beau- 
tw-'-a ^j£^| examples of every style of 
clerical architecture, such as is at the present day only K)und 
in a few places. The exterior of the building is graceful to 
the smallest detail, and replete with good work. 

Coming to the church of to-day, it is to be regretted 
that much of the interior has been irretrievably spoiled by 
the process of restoration. The work, as it is, has been 
intelligently done ; but the marked contrast between the 
handsome exterior seared with the marks of time, and the 
spic and span whitened walls within is conspicuously ill- 
proportioned. The work of renovation was commenced in 
1840, and is still unfinished. One of the most curious objects 
to be seen in the church is the famous Jesse Window on the 
north side of the sanctuary. The figure of Jesse lies at the 
base, and the tree of the Saviour's geneaology rises from his 
body, the whole being intersected with richly-carved mullions 
and well-drawn foliage. Another remarkable object is the 




* Macfarlane. 

1 " Parker's A B C of Gothic Architecture." 
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leaden font exhibiting the figures of the apostles in relief 
seated in rounded arches and burdened by foliage. As 
a specimen of 
Byzantine art 
the font ^is in- 
valuable, ii The 
floor of the 
chancel is en- 
riched with 
several fine 
brasses — one 
that of Sir Rich- 
ard Beauforest, 
once Abbot of Dorchester ; and the south aisle contains some 
quaintly-carved stone monuments, including the effigy of a 
thirteenth-century knight in the act of drawing his sword. 
The name of this knight is " out of all remembrance,**"^' but it 
is supposed to have been Lord Segrave, of the time of 
Edward I.f 

The churchyard is of considerable size and contains many 
interesting monuments, the most notable being an old cross 
of considerable merit. Across the graveyard are some 
picturesque cottages, and along its side flows the rippling 
Thame, its water so clear as to allow one to watch the 
movements of the fish as they disport themselves among the 
gravel. Despite the fact that the Dorchester of to-day is but 
a peaceful hamlet, and that its pristine grandeur is departed, 
the place is still the centre of considerable religious activity. 
A missionary training college was opened in Queen Street 
in 1870, and is training fifteen students. It is also well 
provided for educationally. New schools were built in 1872, 
and are well attended. 

Despite the aggressiveness of the times, there is still much 
in Dorchester that is curious and interesting. The streets 
are quaint and rambling, the houses old and picturesque. 
It abounds in inns, each with its old yard, once the scene of 
so much bustle, now deserted except by the peripatetic 
fowl or the occasional bagman's trap. The place is in 
high favour with artists, containing many quaint little bits, 
and since a visit entails neither much time or trouble, the 
excursion should on nd account be missed. The common 
by the churchyard can be easily reached, except in times of 
drought, by water. The Thame flows between the rich 
pasture between the village and the Thames, a distance of 
half a mile, by a tortuous course; the actual distance by 
water being just double that by land . Failing this, Dorchester 

♦ Lcland. * t "Addington's Dorchester." 
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may be conveniently visited from Day's Lock, as has been 
already stated.* 
Returning to the main stream, and leaving the river Thame 







and Wittenham Wood behind us, we traverse a wild stretch 
of river with flat banks flanked by picturesquely polled 
willows, until after a voyage of exactly a mile we reach Keen 
Edge Ferry, situated at the bend of the stream immediately 
above the old-world village of Shillingford, containing little 
to interest the historian. Passing the village the river makes 
another sharp bend, fringed by beds of withies, and below is 
the fine broad reach leading down to Benson, commanded 
by the solidly picturesque Shillingford Bridge carrying the 
Oxford and Reading Road. The view of the stretch of water 




"Nniwii^ w -^K'^^*^^^^iiie 



hrough the centre arch is noteworthy, the distance being 
brought up by the pretty church of Benson, and the whole 
coup d'ail being rustic and sylvan without the addition of a 
single building. The onlv place of note in the locality is 
Rush Court, on the right bank, but the mansion is well-nigh 

♦ Those desirous of further information respecting Dorchester, are referred to 
" The Account of the Abbey Church of St. Peter and St. Paul at Dorchester," 
by the Rev. Henry Addington, and to the Rev. W. C. Macfarlane's valuable 
pamphlet already quoted. 
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hidden from view by the trees. Benson, or more properly 
Bensmgton, is an old-fashioned and exceedingly pretty 
hamlet, with a fine old church with a square tower. Close 
to the church is the site of King Oiia's palace, where 
numerous bones and reliques have been dug up. In the 
olden time Bensington was a frontier town of the county of 
Mercia, and the scene of many bloody battles between the 
Mercians and the West Saxons.* 

Immediately below the town is the weir, one of the prettiest 
on the Thames, the lock being on the Berkshire bank, 
obscured from view by a turn to the right. Benson Lock is 




four miles from Day's, and six and a-half above Cleeve, the 
next below this being the longest distance between any two 
locks on the Thames. The average fall at Benson is 7ft. 
The weir pool is extensive and exceedingly picturesque. It 
is divided from the navigation channel by a series of little 
islands, 'each with its quota of trees. The pool is a famous 
place for fish, especially jack, which here abound. Benson 
forms one of the best centres both for the angler and the 
artist. It is handy to Wallingford a mile away, and is within 
easy distance of Shillingford and Ewelme, alike delightful 
specimens of rusticity, the latter possessing a church and 
almshouses of exceptional beauty. Among the tombs at 
Ewelme are those of Sir Thomas Chaucer and his wife, as 
well as of the famous Alice, Duchess of Suffolk. 

An easy mile of open and swift-running river, past Prest on 
Crowmarsh and Howbury Park, both on the Oxfordshire 
bank, brings us within sight of the curious monumental 
church spire and venerable bridge of the ancient town of 

♦ BoydelU 
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Wallingford, in all respects one of the most interesting on 
the Thames. 

Wallingford of to-day is a quaint and, upon the whole, 
decidedly dull townlet of about 3,000 inhabitants, a con- 
venient boating resort and the centre of a beautifnl county. 




Wallingford of the past was a city of the first importance, 
the site of a castle which has played an active part in the 
History of England, and the rival of its neighbour Abingdon, 
the great centre of commerce and monasticism. In order 
to relate the History of Wallingford, it is necessary to go 
back to the Saxon period. The ancient Britons, the Danes, 
and the Romans, all took an important part in the chronicles 
of the venerable city, whose story reads like a romance, and 
whose career is as interesting as that of any place in the 
United Kingdom. 

Wallingford was at one time the principal town in Berk- 
shire, occupying the position since held in turn by Windsor 
and Reading. At the time of the Norman Conquest it was 
ruled by Earl Wigod, and included no fewer than 494 dwel- 
lings within its boundaries, Windsor having but 100 and 
Reading 28. The origin of its name is lost in antiquity, 
but it has always resembled its present form. It has at 
various times been written Wealinga, Waling, Walin, and 
Walynforth.*!^ 

Wallingford held a position of importance even prior to the 
time of the Normans. So far back as the reign of Edward the 
Confessor there were 276 houses in the town, while the ancient 
associations of the place are still preserved in the town arms 

* King's Berkshire. 
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a castle and sun and stars, similar to those appearing on the 
coins of Constantius. The great importance of Wallingford, 
an importance extending over several centuries, was mainly 
due to its position on the Thames. There were no means of 
crossing the stream between Wallingford and Abingdon, and, 
as a consequence, the bulk of the western traffic went 
through the first named town. The building of bridges over 
the Thames at Culham and over the Thame at Dorchester 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century had the effect 
of taking the traffic through Abingdon, and, in consequence, 
Wallingford suffered, and its consideration sank to a quarter 
of that of Reading. 

The greatest shock ever experienced in the fortunes of 
Wallingford occurred in 1343, when the plague attacked the 
town and decimated its population. The number of churches, 
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which was at one time fourteen, fell to four. The borough 
was one of the first to have a mayor and corporation, and it 
has had a number of good friends among those engaged in 
its government. Sir William Blackstone was especially 
active in his efforts to benefit the town, and it was mainly by 
his exertions that the excellent roads now passing through 
the borough were constructed. 

At the present time the interest in Wallingford centres 
mainly around the ruins of the old castle. The bridge is also 
venerable, and the Roman remains scattered around inte- 
resting. The bridge was originally built in the year 600 B.C. 
It was of wood. The second structure was very similar to 
old London Bridge, and had many vicissitudes. It was 
built in the reign of John. During the Civil war it was 
materially damaged. It was cut through and drawbridges 
added, but the bridge fell to pieces, and was rebuilt in 1809. 
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Wallingford Castle was a fortified place in the time of 
the Saxons. It was an important place, commanding the 

Eassage of the Thames. The original building was of wood, 
ut it was demolished and rebuilt by the Normans of stone. 
The building was commenced in idiSy by the famous Robert 
D'Oyley, of Wallingford, and completed in 1071. The 
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fortress had a varied existence through many years. In 12 18 
. it was held by Ranalph de Blundeville, who built the Castle 
Hall, and whose heart was buried in the grounds, while his 
body was sent to Chester for interment. In 1231 it passed 
to the Earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III., who 
entertained within its walls with Royal hospitality. In 1262 
the Castle fell into the hands of the Barons, and was 
occupied by Simon de Montfort prior to his flight to France. 
But this was by no means the last " pretender " into whose 
care the castle was to be confided. The notorious Piers de 
Gaveston was installed as owner of the place by the 
vacillating monarch whose whole life was swayed by preten- 
tious sycophants. It was in Wallingford Castle that Piers so 
grossly insulted the Earls of Pembroke and Warwick, and it 
was at the hands of the latter that he in turn bit the dust. 
After Piers de Gaveston came another, Hugh Despencer, 
and then the fortress passed into the possession of Queen 
Isabella. To follow the history of the castle of Wallingford 
through its various phases would far exceed the space at our 
disposal. It was in turn the residence of the Queen ot 
Richard II., the home of Thomas Chaucer, and the prison 
of Owen Tador. The glories of the place were maintained 
until the year 1632, when the office of constable, last held by 
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the Earl of Berkshire, finally ceased. In 1652 the castle was 
ordered to be demolished and the works destroyed. 

The castle of to-day presents but little of the old fabric to 
the eye of the spectator. The dykes, formerly part of a 




series of earthworks, creditable pieces of engineering in 
their time, still remain, together with a portion of the old 
wall, and the inner keep, on an artificial mound. The house, 
a Tudor mansion, is modern, and is now occupied by Mr. 
Hedges, the author of an excellent history of Wallingford,* 
by whose courtesy we are enabled to give the accompanying 
sketches. We would recommend any reader desirous of 
further information respecting the ancient town and its 
stronghold to refer to this work, and also to the equally 
scholarly book of Mr. J. H. Crofts.t 

Wallingford possesses many features of interest besides its 
bridge and castle: of the churches remaining, St, Mary's, 
in the Market Place, with its handsome tower, and St. 
Peter's, near the river, with its monumental spire. In the 
churchyard of the latter is buried Mr. Justice Blackstone. 
The church was built in 1769, and the spire in 1777. The 
handsomest of the Wallingford churches is unquestionably 
St. Leonard's, in Thames Street, a modern edifice, erected 
in 1849, and replete with architectural detail, in the Norman 
style. Another feature of interest is the Kinecroft, a field 

♦ " History of Wallineford," by J. K. Hed es. 2 vols. 1881. 
t " Chronicles of Wallingford Castle," by J. H. Crofts. 1870. 
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near the railway-station, in which are well-defined traces of 
Ronlan earthworks, presumably a continuation of the dykes 
80 plentiful on the Oxfordshire bank of the Thames. 




Wallingford of to-day is a thriving but somewhat dull 
market town. It possesses a famous brewery, and many 
creditable public buildings. The market-place is especially 
picturesque, and is commanded by St. Mary's Church. High 
Street, the main thoroughfare, is a rambling and somewhat 

narrow roadway, 
flanked by anti- 
(]uated houses 
in every style of 
architecture. It 
comprises some 
old-fashioned 
inns with stables, 
savouring of the 
coaching days. 
_ - There are also a 

< r* a^rv^ i^^t*^ number of quaint 

little bits about Wallingford, which is a veritable paradise 
for the artist. Over the George Hotel is a very prettily 
decorated window, which is worthy of especial notice. On 
' the outskirts of the town also are a number of quaint and 
old-fashioned cottages, exceedingly beautiful in outline; 
while the main characteristics of the non-pretentious 
dwellings are in good taste and solid simplicity. 

As has been already mentioned, Wallingford is blessed with 
a railway station, which rejoices in one of the poorest services 
of trains to be found in Bradshaw. On Sundays, communica- 
tion with the outer world is entirely shut out, and on 
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week days the sparsity of the trains is only equalled by 
their unpunctuality. This state of things seriously hampers 
the town, especially by pre- 
venting large numbers of 
boating folks making it their 
headquarters. It is no un- 
usual thing for the journey 
from Monlsford Junction to 
Wallingford— a distance of 
four miles — to take half as 
long as does that from 
Paddington to. Moulsford. 
Handicapped as the town is • 
by this state of things, Wallingford, nevertheless, thrives, 
and on market days especially the streets are frequented by 
large numbers of well-to-do people. One other feature calls 
for mention. Wallingford can boast of one of the most 
ably conducted local papers to be found on the banks of the 
Thames — The Berks and Oxon Advertiser^3L paper well on 
towards its jubilee, which is, at the same time, enterprising 
and readable, and in every respect all that a local, riverside 
journal should be. 

Opposite Wallingford, on the Oxfordshire bank, is the 
village of Crowmarsh Gilford, a pretty hamlet, with a tiny 
churchlet standing just oif the main road. The church is 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and was built in the reign 










of King Stephen. Crowmarsh Gifford boasts of a horse fair, 
which is held annually in August. The principal landowner 
is Mr. H. B, Watkm Williams Wynn, whose mansion — 
** Howbery Park "—was formerly the seat of tjie Blackstones. 
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Just below Wallingford, at a place known as Chalmer 
Hole, there was, till about ten years ago, a lock, which, long 
after the gates were removed, formed a dangerous impedi- 
ment to navigation. The barriers have, however, now been 
demolished for some time, and only the little cottage on the 
Berks Bank, formerly the lock-keeper's residence, remains to 
mark the spot. The way in which toll used to be exacted 
for passing the ruins of this lock, long after there ceased to be 
any fall, and indeed, after the gates had been removed, 
caused considerable annoyance to boating men until the 
debris was finally carted away. The river banks at this point 
are flat, but by no means uninteresting. The reach is de- 
cidedly picturesque, and the view of the bridge and town of 
Wallingford exceedingly pretty. 

Continuing down stream, we reach the pretty church of 
Mongewell, dedicated to St. John the Baptist and stand- 
ing alongside Mongewell Park. From this point to Mouls- 
ford, a distance of three miles, there is little to call 
for remark. The villages of North and Little Stoke, 
both on the Berks bank, are pretty; and North Stoke 
Church, dedicated to St. Mary, a quaint edifice of con- 
siderable antiquity. At Little Stoke is a ferry imme- 
diately opposite the Berkshire County Lunatic Asylum, 
an enormous pile of red brick — a landmark for miles round 

The asylum stands some 
distance back from the river, 
but is plainly visible from the 
water. Immediately below the 
river makes a bend, and flows 
round a small island hard by 
Moulsford Railway Bridge, one 
of the ugliest over the 
Thames. This bridge carries 
the main line of the G.W.R. 
between Reading and Didcot. 
It has three arches and is 
without any pretence to beauty 
or embellishment. Opposite 
Moulsford is South Stoke, a 
^Apd quaint little village, but hidden 
i i from the river by high banks. 
Moulsford Church stands on the margin of the stream, and is 
a picturesque edifice, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
dating from the 14th century. Moulsford Reach is famous as 
being the battle ground of the Oxford College crews, the 
course being from the Railway Bridge to Cleeve Lock,a distance 
of two miles. It is here that the annual trial eight contest 




is decided. A. little below the 
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Church is the " Beetle and 
Wedge" inn, one 
of the best 
known on the 
iV Thames. It is 
a rambling old 
place with high 
gables. In front 
of the inn is the 
Moulsford ferry. 
Moulsford Reach 
is, when com- 
pared with those 
below, excep- 
tionally flat and 
uninteresting. 
Beyond the 
" Beetle and 
Wedge" the 
river continues in a tolerably straight reach down to Cleeve 
lock which may be fairly termed the gateway to the most 
delightful scenery on the Thames. 

At Cleeve the stream divides, the channel to the right 
leading to the lock, while that to the left goes to the mill — 
a very quaint, old, tumbledown, wooden building overhanging 





the river. The mill has probably been sketched by artists 
oftener than any other spot on the river, and deservedly so. 
The weir below is also excedingly pretty, while the lock 
commands one of the finest panoramas on the Thames. 

Cleeve Lock is beautifully situated, and provides the best 
view of the lovely Streatley Hills. It is 6J miles below Benson 

H 
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and half a mile above Goringi these being the greatest and 
the least distances between any locks on the Thames. It 
has an average fall of 4ft. 6in. Whether viewed from above 
or below, the spot is equally beautiful. In the one case, the 




background is supplied by the hills and the charming valley 
of Goring, on the other, it is furnished by the uplands of 
South Stoke, and the fine reach below. In immediate 
proximity to the lock are two romantically situated back- 
waters, fine fishiDf; 1 ^rouiitJs) the upper one leading 
to the Temple^ a gabled cottage residence formerly 

inhabited by Mr. Edmund Yates. 
The lawn in front of this is gay 
with people on the occasion of 
the annual Goring 
Regatta, which is 
held in the reach 
above. The brief 
stretch of water 
between Cleeve 
and Goring is full 
of beauty,the banks 
in marked contrast 
to one another, the 
Oxon shore being 
wooded to the 
water's edge,while 
the Berks is flat 
meadow land reaching back to the foot of the Streatley 
hills. Goring Lock is four miles above that at Whitchurch, 
and has an average fall of 4ft. It is situated on an island in 
the middle of the river. The side stream on the left goes 
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to Goring mill, that on the right to the weir and the landing 
place at Streatley. Either way takes one to charming spots, 
Streatlev being especially beautiful, while Goring has suffered 
much of late at the hands of the speculative builder. 
^ Early in the present century. Goring was famous for the 
virtue possessed by a medicinal spring, known as Spring 
Well and situated on the margin of the Thames. This 
spring was noted so far back as the reign of Charles II. 
on account of its efficacy in cases of cutaneous disease. The 
days when Goring was regarded as a watering-place are, how- 
ever, long past, and the spring now flows into the Thames 
without receiving any attentions from those learned in human 
ailments. The Beading Mercury of 13th June, 1724, contains 
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a list of those said to have been cured by the waters of the 
Goring Spring. 

Streatley, immediately opposite Goring, derives its name 
from its situation near the Icknield Street Fossway, which 
entered Berkshire at this point. The village nestles at the 
foot of the beautiful Berkshire Hills, and is one of the most 

Eicturesque on the Thames. The twin villages are united 
y a very quaint wooden bridge, just above which is thel ock. 
Goring is of very mixed design, its houses presenting every 
style of architecture to the eye. The village proper is old- 
fashioned and pretty, the High Street being especially rural ; 
but much of the intrinsic beauty of the place is spoiled by 
the obtrusiveness of the many red brick " eligible villa resi- 
dences," which have been erected of late by the speculative 
builder. It is satisfactory to note that the " modernization '* 
with which Goring has been inflicted, shows signs of having 
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ound its limit, as is shown by the number of houses which 
are still without tenants. In some of the by-streets, if streets 
^ they can be 

-af. termed, are 

some particu- 
larly rustic- 
looking cot- 
tages which 
hare been 
frequ ently 
sketched by 
artists. Gor- 
ing Church is 
on the river 
bank, and is a 
picturesque 
pile of con- 
siderable an- 
tiquity. It is dedicated to St. Thomas A'Becket, and is sup- 
posed to have been built in the reign of Henry II., and was 
certainly enlarged in the time of King John. It possesses 
some good specimens of Norman architecture, and was at 
one time connected with an Augustinian nunnery, traces of 
which still exist. The church contains some brasses in good 
preservation. Goring is endowed with a railway station on 
the G. W. R. main line, and a tolerably good service of 
trains as far as Reading, where the passengers for London 
have as a rule to change. Despite this disadvantage, how- 
ever, the beauties of Goring and Streatley are universally 
acknowledged and largely frequented by numbers of pleasure - 
seekers, who during the summer months add much to the 
picturesqueness of the surroundings by their presence. 

Streatley is in every respect a fitting neighbour to 
Goring, with 
the advan- 
tage that up 
to the pre- 
sent its pris- 
tine homeli- T^. ^^^ ' 
ness and 

rustic aspect 

have not '^ f'^j^H^^JP* 
been tam- ^oi^f BH '■] 

Eered with 
y thebuil- i^ r^:j(*^'r^-^ '^- T'-*¥^ 
der. The 
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principal features visible 
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Inn and the mill. Streatley Mill is situated immediately 
below the bridge, and has a picturesque outline. The 
mill stream is an excellent fishing ground. Considering 
its size, Streatley is particulariy well supplied with inns. 
At the top of the village, its windows commanding a 
vista down the main street, is the Bull, one of 
the pleasantest houses of call on the Thames. The 
extenor is picturesque 
and antiquated, the 
interior comfortable 
and quaint. Imme- 
diately behind rises 
the bold hill, from the 
summit of which one 
of the finest views on 
the river is obtainable. 
From here can be 
seen, on a clear day, 
the spires of Oxford, 
and the hills of Hen- 
ley, the Vale of White 
Horse, and the 
Oxfordshire heights. 
An ascent of Streatley Hill should on no account be missed 
by any visitor t9 Streatley. 

Resuming our journey down stream, we note that the river 
makes a circular bend, overshadowed on the Berks bank by 
the Streatley Hills, until a picturesque white house with 
many windows, standing in well-kept grounds is reached. 
This is the Grotto at Basildon, a well-known landmark, off 
which the river makes a detour to the left, skirting the 
village at a Httle distance. Although of insignificant im- 
portance at the present time, Basildon is full of interest, 
being rich in antiquarian relics. Just off the village the 
Thames is spanned by a handsome brick bridge, carr3^ing 
the G.W.R. main line between Pangbourne and Goring. 
This bridge was built at a cost of ;f 25,000, extraordinary 
precautions having been necessary in order to obtain a 
secure foundation. While the necessary excavations were 
in progress, a number of Roman remains were discovered, 
including a fine tesselated pavement, and a quantity of coins 
in good state of preservation. The Church is also interest- 
ing, having been originally built in the reign of King Edward 
II., and containing entries in the register as far back as 1538. 
The edifice was, however, rebuilt in 1878 with a square tower, 
having a fine peal of bells. The building is dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew. By far the ipost inteifesting feature in coppeQ-» 
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tion with Basildon, is, however, Nobe*s tomb, a relic full 
of romantic interest. The tomb in question was a stone 
cell with a semi-circular top, bearing the inscription 
" Nobe's tomb, 1692." Nothing whatever is known of its 
origin, but tradition has it that it was erected by a farmer 
for his last resting-place, and that he ordained that when he 
had been interred, the door should be locked, and the key 
thrown inside through an aperture left for the purpose. 

A few yards below the railway bridge is Gate Hampton 
Feny, and then round an easy bend one enters upon one of 
the finest pictures on the Thames. The reach from Harts 
Wood Hill to Pangbourne is romantically beautiful. On the 
one side the river is bordered by hanging woods protected 
by massive hills, on the other a rolling pasture-land extends 
for miles away. There is indeed no prettier landscape on 
the whole Thames. After half-a-mile, the stream is broken up 
by a series of islets, and it was here that Harts Lock existed 
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in days gone by. As the voyager nears Pangbourne, the 
river narrows somewhat until, just below Coombe Lodge 
boathouse, it takes a bend amid ever changing and always 
charming views. At this point the hills are on the Berkshire 
bank, and the pasture on the opposite shore. The eminence 
rising almost from the water's edge is Shooter's Hill, com- 
manding fine views and sheltering a villa residence and 
an exceedingly picturesque thatched cottage. A half-a-mile 
lower down are the twin villages of Pangbourne and Whit- 
church, with a beautifully situated weir and tumbling bay, the 
latter at times dangerous to bathers, and a very nne stone 
lock named from the Oxfordshire hamlet. Whitchurch Lock 
is four miles from Goring, and two above Mapledurham. It 
has an average fall of four feet. 

Pangbourne, a truly old-world village, a veritable artist's 
paradise, is situated on the right bank of the Thames, 
opposite the sister village of Whitchurch, and may be taken 
as midway bttween Thames Head and Teddinjiton. The 
tiamlet, as well as its surroundings, is full of tranquil beauty. 
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and the scenery particularly characteristic of the River 
Thames. The church is dedicated to St. James, and has a 
finely embattled tower of red brick, and a tuneful peal of 
bells. The church contains several fine monuments, among 




others those of the Breedon family, the owners of the 
manor house of Beere Court, which formerly belonged to 
the Abbots of Reading. In the church are also monu- 
ments to the family of Sir John Suckling, and Sir John 
Davis, who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth for the taking 
of Calais, and who died in 1625. The register goes back to the 
year 1556. The 
body of the 
church was de- 
molished and 
rebuilt in 1865, 
but the tower 
was left stand- 
ing. The water 
about Pang- 
bourne is noted 
for its fishing, 
which is still 
excellent, 
though by no 
means so good 
as of yore. In bygone days Pangbourne weir-pool was 
famous for its trout, which were bred in the Pang, which 
here flows into the Thames, but there has of late years 
l?een a considerable falling- off in the supply. 
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Pangbourne is united with Whitchurch by a rustic wooden 
bridge of sixteen arches, which \^as erected in 1853. Whit- 
church is in every respect a fitting neighbour to the Berkshire 
hamlet, and is iuUy as picturesoue both in its architecture 
andits situation. The^ village has- a ^population of 912, 




and possesses '"^ a' handsome church with curious wooden 
steeple. The edifice is dedicated to St. Mary, and despite 
its having been rebuilt and restored, still shows traces of its 
Norman design. In the church is an effigy of Richard Lybbe, 
lord of the Manor of Hardwick, together with a number of 
good brasses. Among these is that of Roger Geary, attired in 
cape and vestments dated 1450, and Thomas Wsdich, with 
figures of a knight in armour, dated 1420. In another part of the 
church is the brass of Peter Winder, curate of the parish in 1610. 




The building contains some good stained glass windows in 
which the Gardiner and Powys families figure. The twin vil- 
lages of Pangbourne and Whitchurch contain an end" ess series 
of charming bits, which are being constantly taken advantage 
of by artists, who in this part of the Thames positively swarm 
throughout the summer months. For the pleasuvo seoker and 
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the picnicker, Pangbourae Waters offer every possible attrac- 
tion, while those who prefer to take their ease at an inn 
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can find every accommodation on either the Oxfordshire or 

the Berkshire bank. The selection of inns is indeed unusually 

^ large, and upon the whole 

exceptional in the fact of their 

continuing unspoiled by the 

large and increasing numbers 

of visitors which each year 

flocks to these choicest spots 

in the dominions of Fathei 

Thames. The beautiful views 

to be obtained from Shooter's 

Hill, Pangboume, have been 

referred to, and the ascent 

should on no account be 

omitted. The River Pang, a 

^"^^^^^ ^i^y streamlet once famous 

/^ /L^'^ for its trout, which meanders 

^ f^ through the village. 




full 



of quiet beauty, and will 
repay a tour of inspec- 
tion. Pangboume is both 
more frequented and 
better known than Whit- 
church, presumably on 
account of its possessing 
a railway station. The 
remarks made anent the 
service to Goring apply 
equally to Pangboume, 
\ngL8much a.s the trains 
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are few and slow, generally entailing a change at Reading. 
The architecture of Pangbounie is exceedingly quaint, and 
comprises many characteristic pieces. In the matter of roofs 
and gables the place is particularly rich, while specimens of 
the best form of Elizabethan architecture are also to be 
found. 

One of the most charming bits to be found in Whitchurch 
is the entrance to the churchyard, a lych-gate of good design, 

and in excellent pre- 
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servation. The views 
to be obtained from the 
hill at the back of the 
village are among the 
finest in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Weir 
Pool on the Pangbourne 
side is one of the most 
picturesque on the 
Thames, and can best 
be seen from the yard 
immediately below, 



where, it is rumoured, we are to be inflicted with a mammoth 
hotel ere long. This, if correct, is a thousSind pities, and 
we cannot but hope that those concerned will profit by the 
dreadful example made of Goring by the industry of the 
speculative builder. To spoil Pangbourne would be a piece 
of vandalism which, even in these degenerate days, would 
be calculated to raise a cry of alarm. 
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The river round about this well-favoured spot is particularly 
well adapted to the cultivation of osiers, and no account of 
this portion of the Thames would be complete without some 
^lention'^of the industry. Osier cutting begins about March., 
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The rods consist of several species ot willow, especially that 
known as Salix Viminalis, The beds of osiers are called 
bolts or hams, and are generally found on islets set apart 
for their growth. Osier rods may easily be distinguished from 
other willow species from the fact that their leaves grow 
nearly opposite one another instead of alternately. The 
leaves are long and narrow, wider at the base, and slightly 
toothed at the edges. They are smooth above, and fringed 
with hair below. It is absolutely necessary that the osier 
bed should be free from stagnant water, and the ground must 
be clear of weeds. The rods, when ripe, are cut with 
hooks. When cut they are put through a process known as 
winching, the operation being performed with the aid of two 
pieces of wood, and its object being to squeeze the bundle into 
close juxtaposition. 

After cutting, the rods are sorted into sizes, each known by 
a curious name. Thus we have Luke, Threepenny, Middle- 
borough, Great, etc. A bolt of Threepenny is worth about 
fifteenpence. The sorting done, the rods are stacked 
preparatory to peeling, which is a distinct process. The 
rods intended for the basket-making are placed in trenches, 
the butt ends in water. They are then secured to posts and 
rails, and when the sap rises in the spring, they bud and 
blossom as though planted in the ground. By about May 
they are found to be starting fresh roots. Now is the time 
to peel off the bark, an operation performed by the aid of an 
instrument called a break, an 
illustration of which is annexed. 
The rod is drawn through the 
spring-like shafts of the con- 
trivance, and the bark is left 
behind. The peeling done, the 
rods are ready for the market, 
to be applied to basket or other 
work. One of the best known 
osier farms on the Thames is to 
be seen just above Pangbourne, 
at the foot of Hart's Lock 
Woods. 

Leaving Pangbourne and Whitchurch behind, we traverse 
a fine open reach of water which flows in an all but straight 
line for nearly three miles. Rather more than half way down 
is the well-known and historical house of Hardwick, a 
glorious old mansion and an admirable specimen of Tudor 
architecture. It was here that Charles I. lay in hiding 
during his flight from his Roundhead pursuers. The mansioi;\ 
is ^ow the residence of the Lybbe family. 
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The reach from Pangbourne to Mapledurham is one of 
the most beautiful on the upper river, and fully justifies the 
title it has long since held of the " Poet's Thames.'* The 
beauties of Hardwick, Mapledurham, Purley, and Tilehurst 
are indeed remarkable, and whether it be the architecture 
of the residence of the Blounts, the outlines of the mansion 
once inhabited by Charles II., or the magnificent avenue of 
Mapledurham, the poet and artist will both find plenty to 
delight them. 

The stream is of considerable width, and its margin richly 
endowed by nature. The Oxfordshire bank provides a site 
for several charming mansions, which stand out in bold 
relief against the background of the Whitchurch Hills; 
while on the Berks shore a series of rolling and verdant 
meadows stretch right away to the woods of Purley. Shortly 
before reaching Mapledurham Lock, the stream is centred 
by an exceedingly pretty island, an idyllic place for picnick- 
ing, and it is from here that the view of the country round 
Mapledurham is to be seen at its best. Nestling beneath 
the steep hill immediately facing the river bend, the 
little village, with its oft-drawn mill and delightful break- 
water, forms a veritable riparian Paradise, and it would 
be difficult to find any more picturesque or out -of- the- 
world spot than this little settlement, with its population 
of 425 souls. The landing-place is by the side of the weir, 
and no sojourner in this part of the Thames should omit 
paying a visit to this most delightful and truly rural spot, 
if only to note the old-world simplicity and general air of 
sleepiness which marks all around. 

^ Mapledurham is 

four miles N.-W. of 
Reading, and is 
principally note- 
worthy on account 
of the grand old 
mansion which has 
belonged to the 
Blounts from the 
time of Elizabeth. 
This old-fashioned 
house is in immedi- 
ate contiguity to the 
church dedicated to St. Margaret, a fine old building, which 
has recently been restored. The interior is quaintly decorated 
in many colours, and the reredos contains a magnificent monu- 
ment to Sir Richard Blount and his wife Elizabeth, the one 
attired in armour,^ the other in the fa^rthingale of the period, A 
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portion of the church is owned by the Blount family as a 
mortuary chapel; the register dates from 1627. The tower 
contains a fine peal of six bells. In the village there is a 
hospital for six aged men and women, a national school, 
and also a Catholic school, which is supported by the Blount 
family. Mapledurham is notable as being the only village 
on the Thames which does not contain an inn. It is, 
however, generally possible to get a night's lodging at one of 
the cottages in the village. 

Mapledurham Lock is immediately in front of the mill. 
It is a picturesque structure with a very pretty cottage, and 
at one time possessed the distinction of being the most 
dangerous and dilapidated on the Thames, but this has of 
late years been remedied and the weir re-constructed, miti- 
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gating a very strong stream which formerly shot across the 
navigation channel below the lock. The weir pool teems 
with fish, especially chub, but the fishing is claimed by Mr. 
Blount, of Mapledurham House, who is always ready to give 
permission to fish when asked to do so. Mapledurham Lock 
is two miles from Whitchurch, and 4 J above Caversham, the 
next below. 

Immediately below Mapledurham Lock the river makes 
a sharp bend to the right, skirting the estate of Purley 
House, one of the most beautiful in these parts, and the 
towing path crosses and re-crosses the stream immediately 
above and below. The beauties of Mapledurham House are 
not limited to the architecture of the mansion. The prin- 
cipal fagade faces the park, and is approached by a truly 
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magnificent avenue of trees, of which a glimpse can be 
obtained from the grounds of Purley, but which are invisible 
from the river. The park at Mapledurham is a very good 
sample of what a gentleman's country seat should be, and 
figures among the best wooded demesnes on the Thames. 







On the high road, immediately above Purley House, is 
Purley Hall, with a delightful old-fashioned gateway, which 
it is impossible to pass without admiring. The village of 
Purley contains a church dedicated to St. Mary, dating from 
1660. 

Off Purley the stream again makes a sharp bend, 
which, for poetic beauty, is unrivalled, and then passes 
under the steep banks which protect the cutting of the main 
line of the Great Western Railway, above which towers the 




Roebuck Hotel, a comfortable hostelry built on the site of 
what was once an old-world and unpretentious wayside inn. 
The whole of the reach from the Roebuck as far as 
Caversham bend is famous for its fishing, and in the 
winter large takes of jack are frequently made. The 
whole of this part of the Thames is up to the present still in 
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a state of natural beauty, and the little station of Tilehurst, the 
only building in sight. The river is in this part cut up by a 
number of islets, well wooded and picturesque, which lend 
additional beauty to the surroundings. At this point the 
river leaves the railway and bending northward makes a 
gentle curve towards Caversham. The middle of the stream 
is here taken up by some eel bucks, which form a nasty 
obstruction to any navigator who does not happen to be well 
acquainted with this part of the river. 

The fishery at Caversham has been the scene of a long- 
continued contest between the owner of the contiguous land 
and the public. The bed of the river is claimed by Mr. 
Blount, of Mapledurham House, and acting on the rights he 
claims, he denies the right of public fishery. On his behalf 
he urges that the land and bed of the river has been vested 




in him and his ancestors for centuries, and that the privilege 
of fishing belongs to him as a right. The public, on the 
other hand, claim the right of free fishing by prescription, 
and so the matter rests. A short time back the question 
was raised by Mr. Layard, whose name will be remembered 
in connection with the famous case at Mrs. Annie Smith's 
place by Taplow Railway Bridge, and, he having notified 
his intention to Mr. Blount, fished at Caversham for the 
purpose of entering on a friendly action with a view to having 
the matter in dispute settled. He called by appointment on 
Mr. Blount, and having borrowed one of his boats, proceeded 
to the fishery, and there fished. The matter will probably 
be heard of in the law courts ere long. Immediately below 
the fishery, the riv^r makes another bend and washes the 
margin of the Caversham Heights, which run along the 
Oxfordshire bank up to the foot of Caversham Bridge, an 
ugly structure of iron distinctly more useful than beautiful. 
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Caversham is an extensive village, forming a pleasant 
suburb to the town of Reading, to which it is joined by 
the ugly bridge in question to. It is surrounded 
by picturesque scenery gradually rising until it joins the 
Oxfordshire Hills. The parish church is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and is a fine edifice of flint, originally Norman, but 
partly restored in 1857, and again in 1879. It has some 
particularly fine stained glass windows. Besides the parish 
church, Caversham also boasts of one dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, and some chapels for Congregationalists. The 
population of Caversham is 3,583. The lower end of the 
town, close by the Weir pool, is Lower Caversham, a pretty 
village, on the Henley road to Caversham, connected with 
Reading by an omnibus, which runs at frequent intervals, 
while Lower Caversham can be reached from the parent tow^p 




by an ancient and exceedingly picturesque footbridge, which 
we shall refer to later on. The last-named village is a quaint 
hamlet with many pretty cottages, but does not call for any 
particular comment. 

Crossing the bridge, we enter one of the most interest- 
ing towns on the Thames. The history of Reading extends 
back many centuries. In the Domesday Survey it is entered 
as possessing 28 houses, and was the seat of the Hundred 
Court, and when the Nunnery of Elfrida was burnt at 
Reading in 1006, its endowments were utilized by WiUiam 
the Conqueror for the benefit of Battle Abbey. In the fields* 
below, where the bridge now stands, was fought the famous 
combat between Robert de Mont fort and Henry of Essex, 
the hereditary standard-bearers to the Kings of England, 
and the latter, who was defeated, became a monk of Reading 
in 1 163. The Abbey of Reading was for many years the raison 
d'itre of the prosperity of the town. It was the most im- 
portant religious establishment in Berkshire, and although 
run hard by the Abbey of Abingdon, it nevertheless main- 
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tained its position up to the date of its fall. It owes its 
creation to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. He endowed 
the abbey with the towns of Reading, Cholsey, and Lempster, 
now Leominster, and with the manor of East Hendred, and 




Reading Abbey in 17C0. 

{From an old print.) 

gave its abbots privileges such as none but the King and the 

independent Barons possessed. We find on referring to the 

original charter that the rights of the Abbots were set forth 

in the plainest of language : *' The monks of Reading, their 

families, and effects, shall be free from all gelt* and toll and 

every other custom by land and water in passing 

bridges and seaports throughout England, and they 

shall within their possessions have the whole cognisance of 

assaults and 

thefts, murders, 

shedding of 

blood, and 

breach of the 

peace, as much 

as belongs to 

the Royal 

power, and of 

all forfeitures." 

The Abbot was i*'^"*^*:*.^ 

allowed a mint, *^ ..- / j^*^ 

and was also -r;. ^-jt^r-v -^ --=.--. ^- 

granted the *' fC:^a<r-J^<n^'^ '^'' ci f/^x 

privilege of making knights of two orders. These, termed 

milites, could not be commo n soldiers, being created with 

* Fine, 
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many ceremonies, and the greater the ceremony the greater 
the honour. * 

In the matter of relics, Reading Abbey was exceed- 
ingly wealthy. Among others lodged within the buildings 
was the hand of St. James the Apostle, two pieces of 
the true cross, the skull of St. Philip, a bone of Mary 
Magdalene, bones of St. Quintin, St. David, St. Edward 
the Martyr, St. Jerome, and St. Blaise. The mitred 
Abbot of Reading sat in Parliament, and took the third 
place in Jpoint of precedence in the kingdom, ranking 
unmediately after the Abbots of St Albans and Glaston- 
bury. In the time of Edward I. the Abbey got into difficulties, 
and the king 
sequestrated the 
greaterpart of its 
revenues. The 
Abbot Nicholas 
de Quaffelode 
contrived, how- 
ever, to pay 
back the sum of 
;fi,227, and so 
freed the estab- 
lishment from a 
debt whichji; at 
one time threat- 
ened its dis- 
memberment. 

Reading Abbey played a conspicuous part in the history 
of England. Henry the First, Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, 
and William, son of Henry the Second, were buried within the 
Abbey walls. John of Gaunt was married there to Blanche, 
daughter of Henry Plantagenet, 
m 1359. King Stephen visited 
the Abbey in 1140, and Henry 
the Second in 1164. The 
Abbey church was consecrated 
by Thomas a Beckett in 1177. 
Edward the Fourth visited it in 
1464, Henry the Seventh in i486, 
and Henry the Eighth, with 
Queen Katherine, made the Abbey 
his resting-place on more than one 
occasion. Nor was this all. Several Parliaments met in Read- 
ing Abbey. Among others, those of Richard the First in 1191, 
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John in 1213, Henry the Sixth in 1439 and 1452, and Edward 
the Fourth in 1466. Fuller, in his Church history, relates 
several stories of Henry the Eighth at Reading Abbey, which, 
in its time, was the richest as well as the most important 
monastic edifice in the county. At the period of its dissolution, 
its revenue amounted to jf 1,938 14s. 3d. 

All the remains left of the once famous Abbey of Reading 
are to be seen in the charmingly laid-out Forbury Gardens, 
situated between the market place and the railway station. 
They are but few, and in a very ruinous condition, but 
the crumbling walls have a history to tell, and are well 
worthy a visit, if only to note what a charming background 
they form to the terrace walks on the River Kennet. The 
Forbury Gardens are one of the pleasantest bits of modern 
Reading. They are of considerable extent, and laid out 
with taste. In the centre of the gardens is a circular hill 
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shaded by lofty elms. This mound was erected as a defen- 
sive work by the royal troops during the siege of Reading in 
1642. Within a railing on the summit is a Russian gun 
captured during the Crimean war, and Rear it is a small oak 
tree planted on the loth March, 1863, by the Mayor of 
Readmg in commemoration of the marriage of the Pnnce of 
Wales, and also a pedestal in terra-cotta as a memorial of 
the II officers and 117 non-commissioned officers of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Berkshire Regiment, who fell in the battle 
of Maiwand on the nrjih July, 1880, and the Afghan War of 
1879-80. On the top of the pedestal is placed a colossal 
lion in cast iron, said to be the largest of the kind in the 
world, and weighing 16 tons. 

The Forbury was a great circular earthwork,which from time 
immemorial was regarded as the stronghold of Reading, and 
on which stood in olden times a number of tumuli of 
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some ancient chiefs whose prowess was famed in the town 
The history of the castle of Reading, which covered the 
double passage of the Thames and Kennet, is obscure. It 
is supposed to have stood at the western end of the town, 
either at the foot of Castle Street or behind Coley Hill. 
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Of the antiquity of Reading there can be no question, 
though whether it owes its foundation to the Romans or the 
Saxons is a matter of doubt, seeing that it was not mentioned 
by any Roman author. Nor is the etymology of the word 
quite clear. Camden, the antiquary, gives as his opinion 
that the name was an adaptation from the British word redan, 
signifying a fern, but it is more generally believed that the 
word comes from the Saxon " rhea';" — a river, « and 
** ing," a meadow. Af^ser, the bio^apher 
of Alfred the Great, mentions Reading 
as a fortified town taken from the Saxons 
by^the Danes, who, however, eventually 




had to relinquish the town. In the year 1006 Reading was 
burnt by Sweyne, King of Denmark. Ini 1121 the famous 
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abbey of Reading was founded by Henry the First, and 
this it was that first gave to the town that importance 
it has since retained. King Stephen also built the castle of 
Reading, of which no trace now remains. In 1440 the 







Parliament then held at Westminster adjourned to 
Reading, and again in 1451, 1452, 1461, and during the 
Plague of London in 1467-8. During the Great Plague, 
the Courts of Justice, as well as the Queen's Bench and 
Common Pleas, were removed from London to the great 
hall of Reading Abbey, and the Court of the Exchequer was 
atthe same time held in the Town Hall. During the out- 
break of the Civil War the town was seized by the 
Parliamentarians, who were, 
however, unable to hold it 
against the King's troops, 
and it passed into the hands 
of the Royalists in 1642. In 
the next year the Earl of 
Essex with a large army ^ 
attacked and conquered the % 
town, and in 1688 a skirmish ^ 
also occurred in the Market 
Place between the troops of 
William of Orange, and some 
800 Irish soldiers of James's 
army. The anniversary of 

this free fight was for ?;K\^^~''^X^^n'd^^^^ 
many years celebrated in ^''^- ' - "■'*-^^']-* "^^^^^WrciJ^t* 
the town. In 1660 Charles ^ '^ crj-^rcK., 

the Second was proclaimed in the Market Place, 
and three years later he visited the town with his wife, in 
State. Reading has been the birthplace of many eminent 
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men ; among others, the wealthy merchant John Kendrick, 
Sir James White, Lord Mayor of London ; 
William Laud, who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Julius Palmer, who was burnt at 
Oxford; John Blagrave, the mathematician, 
to whom a monument may be seen m St* 
Lawrence's Church; Merrick, tlu.^ Poet; Sir 
James Holt, the Recorder; Sir John HarnardT 
Sir Constantine Phipps, 
and Judge Talfourd. John 
Bunyan also resided in 
Reading and died there. 
Brasses to all of these are to 
be found in the churches of 
Reading, those of St. Law- 
rence, and Grey Friars being 
the most interesting, on ac- 
count of the many old tombs 
they contain. The register 
of the latter goes back to the 
year 1564. The church has, however, been practically rebuilt. 
The wonderful strides made in the town of late years can 
be seen at a glance by reference to the census returns. The 
population has doubled itself in the last thirty years, and to- 
day numbers 58,000. With the commercial industries of the 
town we have nothing to do, its vast trade in biscuits, boots, 









seeds, and iron are too well known to call for comment. The 
timber and brewing trades have also of late years been con- 
siderably developed. In municipal and charitable institu- 
tions Reading is well provided. It contains fourteen 
churches, the principal being St. Lawrence's, in the Market 
Place, St. Mary's, in Minster Street, and St. Giles' in South- 
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ampton Street. It has a free school famous as an 
educational establishment, and several smaller establish- 
ments which do credit to the town. The municipal 
buildings in Blagrave Street are very handsomely built 
of red and black bricks in the Gothic style, while the 
museum close by is as fine a building as can be desired. 




The Jubilee statue of the Queen at the junction of Friar and 
Blagrave Streets, is a very creditable piece of work, and 
was placed in situ on the 20th of June, 1887. The railway 
stations are close to one another, and are too familiar to 
require description. The town is well supplied with tram- 
ways, and has also an excellent omnibus service. 

Returning to the river at Caversham Bridge, we pass a 
good sized ait, which rejoices in the name of Fry's Island, 
and then, bending southwards, passing the public swimming 
baths, reach Caversham Lock, in the cutting on the right 




side ; the main river and weir being on the left. Caversham 
Lock is 4^ miles from Mapledurham, and 2J miles from 
Sonning, the next below, and has an average fall of 3ft. 6in. 
The weir pool at the back of the Lock House is a very 
pretty one, and is noted for its fishing, jack being especially 
plentiful. Caversham Lock was, a few years ag*^, the scene 
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of a shocking accideat, when the late lock-keeper tell into 
the river and was drowned. A very picturesque and quaint 
footbridge, which is reached by crossing the lock-gate, 
stretches over the weir pool, and forms a near cut between 
Reading and Lower Caversham. 

Immediately below the lock the river makes a sharp bend 
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to the right, skirting some pretty islands which hide Caversham 
Mill, and then widening its banks reaches to the junction of 
the Kennet with the Thames. The estuary of the Kennet is 
about as unattractive a bit of water as can be found*on the 
river, and altogether out of character with the lovely country 
to be found in the upper parts of this delightful stream. The 
river Kennet'proper takes its rise at Newbury, about 19 miles 
from Reading, whence by means of the canal the navigation 
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is continued as far as Bath, and thence again by aid ot 
the Avon river to Bristol. Its upper reaches are full of 
romantic beauty, but that portion traversing Reading closely 
resembles the worst features of the Regents Canal. At the 
river mouth is a ferry, and just beyond are the twin bridges 
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of the Great We&tein aud South Easteiu Railways, both of 
ugly design. It is from this point that the most characteristic 
view of Reading from the river is to be obtained, and it is but 
fair to admit that this is nothing to boast of. 




But quitting the Kennet, the river runs a directly straight 
course for nearly a mile, the banks on the right being flat 
rolling meadows, and on the left fringed with willows. In 
the distance can be seen the mansion of Caversham Park. 
A mile below Reading we make another sharp bend, and then 
passing an island, enter one of the most lovely reaches of 
the upper Thames, that of Sonning Parade, indeed a charm- 
ing piece of landscape. The margin of the towing-path is 

fringed with bushes leaning 
down to the water's edge, 
while the land side is guarded 
by a wall of greenery, many of 
the trees bending right over the 
pathway and forming natural 
arches nearly down to the 
water. Near the end of the 
parade is the lock cut on 
the right bank, and the weir 
stream, which is here of ex- 
^ ceeding width, runs to the 
, I ^^1, M^^"*" l®ft» ^^^ ^ft^r passing the 

^i "*" weir surrounds a ventable 

archipelago of wooded islands with a large mill in the centre. 
Sonning Lock is interesting, not only on account of its sur- 
roundings, but also for the lock-keeper, J. Sadler byname, who 
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to the duties of lock-keeper adds the occupation of a maker of 
bee-hives, a rearer of bees, and above all, a writer of poetry 
Sadler has written some very pretty lyrics about the Thames. 
Immediately below the lock, past the islands already referred 
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to, is Sonning Bridge, a crumbling old structure with dark 
arches, and a considerable rise to the centre. The bridge 
unites Sonning Eye with Sonning Proper, and is bounded by 
two inns which rival one another in their excellence, the 
White Hart on the Berks bank and 
the French Horn on the Oxfordshire 
shore. Sonning is an exceedingly 
pretty village in Berkshire, about 
three and a-half miles from Reading 
and two miles from Twyford, the 
nearest railway station. Its popula- 
tion is but 494, and it forms one 
of the most delightful riverside 
resorts both for the boating-man, the 
fisherman, and the artist. In olden 
times it was the site of a Saxon 
bishopric, of which Athelstone was 
bishop. The church, which is of 
considerable antiquity, and contains 
monuments dating from the early 
part of the 15th century, is 
well worth visit mg. It stands 
J ""'nviwiir V . close to the river, but owing to the 
Svjtttui^ (iiu^C P trees, it is only a square and battered 
"""^ tower that is visible from the tow- 

path. The porch is of elaborate design, and contains 
an image of St. Andrew. The church contains a nave, 
chancel and aisles, and is enriched with some very beautiful 
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carving throughout. It is also famous for its peal of bells, 
which has been frequently rung in unison by the Society of 
College Youths and other well-known bell-ringers* com- 
panies. Among the monuments it contains are those to Lady 
Lidcott, the Barker family, Sir Thomas Rich, Lord Stowell, 
Lauren tins Ffynton, andf others. Sonning has also some 
literary associations, and was frequently inhabited by Sidney 
Smith, who here wrote the famous "Peter Plymley '* letters. 
The village consists of one main street, formed of pictur- 
esque cottages, and, from an artistic point of view, will com- 
pare favourably with well-nigh any other Thames-side 
hamlet. An omnibus runs three times daily between Son- 
ning and Reading. Immediately below the village, the river 
makes a sharp bend northwards, and flows between high 
and somewhat bare banks towards Shiplake, which can be 
discerned on the summit of a steep hill on the left hand 
side. 
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Looking towards Shiplake, the river preseiits_§. v^ry wild 
aspect, its banks bordered by sedges ap^iishes in profusion, 
and scarce a house in sight. A.j»ile below Sonning, ^id 
' " ore, is a little stream entered 



bridge, which comparative!! 
I is unquestionably one of " 
one of the most often con- 
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the rush-bank on the Berks sfa 
from beneath a wooden trestl^ 
few have explored, and which 
most interesting and certainj,;^ 

tested bits of water fed bjHIne Thames. The brook in ques;^ 
tion is known as the Patrick stream, and flows by a i" 
course from the Thames to the river Loddon, by me 
which the exploring oarsman can rejoin the main river im- 
mediately below Shiplake Lock. The Patrick stream is in 
parts very rapid, having a fall of 3 ft. 6 ins. equivalent to that 
at the lock it circumvents. It is throughout narrow, and in 
parts exceedingly shallow, but except in very dry summers 
it is navigable for canoes and light boats. The tour of this 
rivulet should on no account be missed, and the water has 
been proved to be public property, despite the many attempts 
to maintain its privacy. The arches of the bridge at the 
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Upper end have on various occasions been blocked by fallen 
willows, presumably the act of sorae greedy riparians, but 
ample evidence was given before the Royal Commission on 
Thames Preservation held in 1884, to show that the public 
had an unquestionable right to navigate it. 

Returning to the main river, its course is belowjthe entrance 

of its tributary 
centred by 
several islands 
of picturesque 
appearance, 
until, imme- 
diately below 
Shiplake Hill, 
it makes a 
sharp bend to 
the right and 
leads to the 
^ Lock of Ship- 
lake, alongside 
tothe left being 

the picturesque mill. Shiplake Lock is three miles from 
Sonning, and two-and-a-half miles above Marsh,the next below. 
The village of Shiplake has a population] of [615 souls, is 
situated on the 
left bank of the 
Thames , and 
boasts of a rail- 
way station be- 
tween Henley and 
Twyford. The 
church is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and 
its register dates 
from 1672. Alfred 
Ten n yso n was 
married at Ship- 
lake Church. The 
churchyard com- 
mands a fine view 
over the river and 
the mouths of the 
Loddon. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are Shiplake House and Crowsley 
Park, the seat of Major Baskerville. 
Shiplake Lock boasts of a flag-staff, from which the lock- 
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keeper, Constantine by name, a very popular ex -navy man, 
flies his flag on suitable occasions. The Lock Island^ and 
the banks of the weir pool alongside, provide exceptionally 
convenient spots for camping, a fact which is taken advantage 
of by innumerable parties, who may be seen during the 
summer months making the scene animated with their tents. 
Intending campers should communicate with Constantine at 
the Lock. 

The view from Shiplake Lock is very pretty, especially 
looking up-stream, where it is closed by the tower of Shiplake 
Church. Immediately below Shiplake Lock, and just past 
the entrance to the river Loddon, the stream is crossed 
by one of the most hideous railway bridges in existence. 
It is a wooden structure, and has the appearance of 




tottering senility, its narrow arches being a veritable danger 
to all who pass under them. Below this, at the apex 
of the bend, is the charming hamlet of Wargrave, one of the 
most favoured on the river. From a boating point of view, 
Wargrave is principally celebrated for the famous '* George 
and Dragon " Inn, with its artistic signboard, one side of 
it painted by Mr. J. D. Leslie, R.A„ and the other be 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Wargrave has lately become 
famous as being the country residence of Sir Morell 
McKenzie, who lives at the Little House. 

The church is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and dates 
from very early times, but it has been rebuilt, and the ivy- 
mantled tower, dating from the 17th century, is the oldest 
part extant. It stands on the green in the midst of a fine 
grove of elm trees. On the south wall is a tablet to 
Mr. Day, the author of *' Sandford and Merton," who lived 
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and died at Wargrave. The east window contains some very 
fine stained glass, in ir.emory of the Rev. James Hitchings, 
the late vicar. 

Wargrave 
boasts of con- 
siderable • an- 
tiquity, and 
was in early 
times a market 
town. Close 
by, and on a 
commanding 
eminence, is 
Wargrave Hill 
House, from 
the grounds of 
which some re- 
markably fine 
and extensive 
views are ob- 
tainable. The 
population of 
Wargrave is 
1,882. 
At the back of the island immediately below Wargrave, 
is a little stream, similar in character to Patri ck stream, 
already referred to, which flows from Wargrave to Park 
Place reach, which is just above Marsh lock. The back- 
water in question is even prettier than Patrick stream, and 
has in its time been the subject of even more marked 
struggles on the subject 
of right of way. This 
little stream runs 
through land owned by 
Mr. Rhodes, in whose 
family it has been for 
very many years. The 
owner has at various 
times placed obstruc- 
tions in the water such 
as to render access 
difficult to boats, but 
the question is, for the 
present at least, settled, 
and it is now possible to exercise the undoubted public 
right of navigation. 

Henneton backwater is a little overja mile in length, and 
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is spanned by two bridges, which add an add an additional 
charm to the rusticity of the scene. Its upper end is reached 
by keeping to the right of the island at Wargrave. Its lower 
en^, beneath the heights of Park Place is, however, hardly 
discernible when coming up stream, and needs looking for, 
especially in the summer, when the river is in this part well 
covered with rushes. 

Continuing down stream from Wargrave, the river bends 
round Shiplake station, off the meadows of which is a 
favourite place forhouse-boats in the summer. A little below 
are a number of islands just about where the towing-path 
changes sides, and after these is Bolney Court, a solid building 
with many windows, and a very charming summer resort. 
The half-mile from this point *o Marsh Lock is as nearly as 
possible straight, and the stream wide and open. On the 
left the banks are bordered by grassy meadows, while on 




the right the margin of the stream is fringed by the rising 
ground of Park Place, the seat of Mr. John Noble, and 
one of the most magnificent estates on the Thames. 

The mansion is situated 
on the crest of the hill, 
and can only be seen 
from the river from below 
the lock. A very auaint 
Elizabethan boat-nouse 
is, however, a well-known 
land-mark for frequen- 
ters of the Thames, and 
the charming glimpse 
qbtainable through the 
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arch which supports the Wargrave Road, which is not 
inaptly named the Happy Valley — ^is one of the most de- 
lightful vistas on the river. In the grounds of Park Place 
are some Druidical remains, which are interesting and 
worthy of a visit. Immediately below the demesne is Marsh 
Lock on the right side of the island, the weir and mill being 
on the left. The lock is a poor sample of what might be, 
and especially at Henley Regatta time falls far short of its 
requirements. Marsh is zi miles from Shiplake Lock and 
3^^ miles above Hambledon, the next below. It has an average 
fall of four feet. 

Once through Marsh Lock, we are within the boundaries of 
the wondrous valley of Henley, annually made delightful by 
the assemblage of all that is beautiful in the world of sport 
and fashion — the scene of the most important aquatic 
meeting in the world. A short half-mile below the lock 
are two islands, after which, on the Berkshire bank, is 
the Henley bathing-place, which boasts the curious name 
of Solomon's Hatch, and it is from here that the first view 




of Henley is obtained. Immediately below this point is 

the well-known but somewhat unlovely River Terrace, and 

then past the corner of Friday Street — where are several 

of the quaintest bits 

of the older parts of 

the town, some of 

which are doomed 

to demolition — is 

Henley Bridge, 

which, in point of 

solidity and beauty, 

can hold its own 

against any above 

or below. Henley 

Bridge is built of 

stone, and has five arches, the centre one being faced 
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On eiiher side by the masks of Thame and Isis, the work of 
the Honourable Mrs. Darner. It was erected in 1786, at a 
cost of upwards of ;f 100,000, and is situated a little below 
the site of the older bridge, long since a thing of the past, 
which stood at the bottom oi Friday Street. 

It is from the bridge that the finest view is obtainable of 
the romantic reach of Henley, the scene of a hundred battles, 
and we question whether any finer prospect is to be found 
on the Thames than that visible from this point of vantage. 

Henley, generally known as Henley-on-Thames, to dis- 
tinguish it from several other places of the same name in 
different parts of the country, is considered by antiquarians 
to be the most ancient in the county of Oxford, and it 
was probably the capital of the Ancalites who revolted 
against Julius Csesar. The church is a fine old Gothic struc- 
ture, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which stands at the 
corner of Hart Street, close to the bndge, and dates from the 
i6th century, but has been added to at various times and was 
thoroughly restored in 1853. In the church are a number 




(From a photograph by Marsh Bros.) 

of historical monuments, among others, to Lady Elizabeth 
Periam, General du Mouriez, and Richard Jennings. In 
the churchyard are a number of exceedingly picturesque 
almshouses hnilt at various dates, ranging from 1547 to 1846, 
forming very suitable objects for the artist's pencil, and in 
strong contrast to the surrounding modern buildings. 

Between the church and the bridge is the " Red Lion " 
inn, a strafi:gling red brick structure, largely frequented by 
rowing men, where Shenstone is supposed to have written 
the well-known Hnes — 

" Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stage may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at a country inn.'* 
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There is little} in the architecture of Heiiley calling jfor 
comment. The Town Hall stands in the centre of the Market 
Place, and contains some good portraits of George the First 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and of the Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Market Place, a continuation of Hart Street, is very 




{From a photograph by Marsh Bros.) 

wide, and bordered by quaint old-fashioned houses of every 
conceivable style. It is, however, rather among its sur- 
roundings than in the town itself that the beauties of Henley 
are to be found. Whatever road is chosen, the traveller 
finds himself amid a lovely undulating country ascending 
the brows of steepish hills, each alike commanding delightful 
views of the valley of the Thames. The steepest and 



\^^^:;^y'\ 




Phillis Court. 



{Frcm a ftoicgrafh ly Marsh Drcs.) 

Handsome tr/ees leading from the northern side of thp town 



perhaps the best 
kn own of these 
heights is that 
traversed by the 
Marlow Road, 
from the su mm it 
on which a view 
unparallele d in 
its beauty is to 
be obtained. 
Another pro- 
spect which on 
no account 
should be 
omitted is the 
Fair Mile, a 
stretch of road 
bordered by 
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towards Oxford on the river front ; and in immediate con- 
tiguity to the town itself are two of the best known residences 
on the Thames. The first, Phillis Court, is the seat ol 
Mr. Hugh Mair, and is a picturesque mansion, surrounded 
by charming grounds stretching down to the river-side. It 
was here that the Prince of Orange held his Court in 1688. 
The other, Fawley Court, will be dealt with later on.* 

The history of Henley Regatta is practically synonymous 
with that of rowing at the rival universities. The Regatta 
was instituted in 1839. It is true neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge contended at the first regatta, but the honours 
were taken by First Trinity (Cambridge), who won the Grand 




Challenge Cup against two Oxford College boats. The 
regatta was the outcome of the race which had taken place 
previously on the Henley course between the two universities, 
and the first race was rowed in 1837, ^^^ years before the 
regatta was instituted. It was many years before the regatta 
came to be regarded as the most important rowing meeting 
held, the best key-note as to its increasing popularity being 
the dates at which the various cups were inaugurated. The 
Grand Challenge Cup was, as has already been stated, first 
offered for competition in 1839 ; the Steward's Cup in 1841 ; 
the Diamond Sculls in 1844 ; the Ladies* Challenge Plate in 
1845; the Visitors' Challenge Cup for four oars in 
1847; tb® Wyfold Challenge Cup for four oars 
in 1856 the Thames Challenge Cup for eight oars 
in 1868 and the Town Challenge Cup, transferred 
to Marlow Regatta in 1884, in 1839. It was at Henley 
Regatta that the famous contest between the Oxford seven- 
oared and the Cambridge eight-oared boat took place in 1843. 
The event occurred in the final heat of the Grand Challenge 

♦ For further details, see Burn's " History of Henley, 1861." 
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Cup, and the circumstances were these : Mr. F. Menzles, 
the Oxford stroke, who had been in poor health 
for some days prior to the race, fainted just as 
the crew were about to enter their boat. The doctors who 
were summoned at once pronounced it an utter impossibility 
for the invalid to row. The captain of the Oxford boat 
thereupon sent to their opponents and asked leave to sub- 
stitute auQther man in the place of their stroke, but they 
objected on the grounds that the rules of the regatta allowed 
no such substitution after the boat had once been rowed by 
a crew. A council of war was hurriedly held, and the crew 
decided to see what they could do with seven oars. Number 
seven moved to stroke and bow to number seven, bow's seat 
being vacant. Thus arrayed, the boat put out and took up 
its station off the steward's stand. The Cambridge men, not 
liking to accept what looked like so easy a victory, appealed 
to the stewards as to whether they were bound to row against 
a seven-oared boat, and were answered that they must either 
row or abandon the cup. The boat then moved to her station, 
and offered to allow Oxford to substitute another man, a 
proposal which Oxford indignantly rejected, and thus the 
boat started, Oxford at the outside station with the wind 
blowing fresh from the Bucks shore. During the first portion of 
the race Oxford held their own, keeping nearly level. At 
Fawley Court they began to lead, and steadily increased 
their advantage up to the end of the race, winning by a full 
length. 

A very important change in the Henley Regatta course 
was made in 1885, till when the course had been from a little 
above Regatta Island to just below Henley Bridge, a trifle 
over a mile and a quarter in all. The sharp bend in the 
river at the latter end of this course, known as Poplar 
Point, gave considerable advantage to either boat which 
might be leading when this point was reached, and its 
unfairness amply justified the alteration which Mas then 
made. The course was changed, and the start is now made 
from just below the island, the finish being correspondingly 
altered to off Poplar Point, this arrangement having so far 
met with universal approval. 

But it is not only as a rowing meeting that Henley holds 
its own. As a social gathering it is unrivalled, and only 
approached both in the beauty ot its surroundings and the 
tone of its frequenters by Ascot and Goodwood. Here 
during the first week of July may annually be seen gathered 
together all that is most beautiful in society, all that is luxu- 
rious and hospitable. The Reach from Henley bridge down 
to Temple Island becomes a street, the Oxfordshire shore is 
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lined by a double row of houseboats and steam launches, 
and well-nigh half the width of the river is covered with 




boats, punts, gondolas, canoes, and indeed every description 
of vehicle which will float. The spectators may be numbered 
by the thousand, and the assiduity of their hospitality 
is only equalled by their enthusiasm for the events of the 
day. The annual history of Henley Regatta is so fully 
told each year in the columns of the Lock to Lock Times as 
to need but the merest reference in the present work, and we 
can, therefore, pass on in continuation of our pilgrimage 
down the river. 

A mile beyond the bridge of Henley is the boundary between 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and immediately below, the 

mansion of Fawley 



Court, the residence 
of Mr. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie. Fawley 
Court has a history 
of its own, as it stood 
siege at the time of 
the Commonwealth, 
and was subse- 
quently burnt down. 
It was rebuilt by Sir 
^^^ Christopher Wren, 
: :imirT^jjjn:'g|i^ and is a handsome 
^i:^-^'--^,"^^-;.- ■■""' structure of red brick 
^"^ and stone, standing 
some distance back from the river, but commanding a fine 
yiew. Immediately opposite Fawley Court is the hamlet of 
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Remenham, with its farmhouses and church, a well-known 
landmark to boating-men. The church has recently been 
restored, but contains some ancient monuments dating as 
far back as 1591. About a furlong beyond is Regatta Island, 
with its curious temple-like structure, from which a very fine 
view of the regatta course is obtainable. Immediately below 
the island, at the apex of a sharp bend in the river is Green- 
lands, which, like its neighbour, Fawley Court, stood a siege 
in 1644, and was eventually captured by General Brown, 
by whom it was destroyed. The house was rebuilt in 1651, 
and is now the habitation of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith. 

From " Greenlands " the river makes, by a gentle curve, 
towards Hambledon, with its pretty lock-house and pictur- 
esque weir. It is over the grave of one of the first lock- 
keepers at Hambledon that Gay's well-known epitaph can be 
seen in Remenham churchyard : — 

" This world's a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, but now I know it." 

He came to the lock in 1777, and died 
at the ripe age of 92. Hambledon 
itself is a prosperous village, with 
nearly 2,000 inhabitants, and lies at 
some distance from the river. It 
contains a handsome old church, with 
the monuments of the D'Oy ley family. 
Hambledon was the scene of the 
death of Thomas Chaucer, who ex- 
pired therein 1434. 
Below Hambledon the river runs 

with considerable force, the stream being so strong as to 

materially hinder boats 

rowing against it when 

the water is high. This 

is especially the case by 

the many islets at the 

end of the weir, where 

the mill-stream crosses 

the river. The next 

mile is full of picturesque 

beauty, but does not call 

for special remark, the 

only objects noted from 

the river being the Aston 

landing-place and the 

mansion of Culham Court 

standing on an emiqence 
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on the right bank. Immediately below there are two fair ' 
sized islands, the larger known as Magpie Ait, by the side 
of which are some eel bucks which it is as well to avoid after 
dark. The navigation channel is on the left of the islands, 
Another mile between high banks, those on the right being 
well wooded, brings us to Medmenham Abbey, one of the 
most famous places on the river bank. 

The village of Medmenham has about 400 inhabitants, and 
is some distance from the Thames on the Buckinghamshire 

side. It is a very pretty village, 
LouLidnijifi a number of old- 
world c^iitages of quaint 
design. The ruins of the 
Abbey stand on 
the nver bank, 
and now form 
a portion of the 
Ferry Hotel, 
a very popular 
river-side hos- 
telry. The his- 
tory of Med- 
menham Abbey 
is somewhat 




/^Wrrt^ 



{From a photograph by\Manh[Bros.) 

apocryphal. So far as can be ascertained, it may be taken 
that the Abbey was originally a cell of the monastery ^at 




{From a photograph by Marsh Bros.) 

Woburn, in Bedfordshire. It was known in the reign of 
King Stephen as Mednam, and was by him bestowed on 
the monks of the Cistercian Order, and the larger religious 
fovjndation already referred to. The manor of Mednam 
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was eventually forfeited to the Crown in 1400, but was 
restored to Thomas, Karl 
of Arundell, in 141 5. In 
the beginning of the i6th 
century it was annexed to the 
Abbey of Bisham, and this 
continued until its separation 
by Henry the Eighth. In later 
years it earned less enviable 
ronown. About the middle 
of the 17th century the Abbey 
became notorious as the meet- 
ing-place of a club known as 
the Monks of St. Francis. 
Among its members were John 
Wilkes, Charles Churchill, 
the poets Lloyd and Paul 
Whitehead, Francis Lord le 
Despencer, Sir John Dashwood 
King, Bubb Doddington, Dr. 
Benjamin Bates, and Sir Wm. 
Stanhope. The quality re- 
quired to ensure admission 
to the club seems to have 
been evil reputation and de- 
bauchery', and the orgies 
which were perpetrated in the 
old abbey defv df»scription.* 




(From a photograph by Marsh Bros.) 



* For further particulars respecting Medmenham Abbey see "Chrysal; or, 
A^venturespf a Guinea;" and LipsconiJ>e's Byckingbainslure, I., 481, andjjj^ 615^ 
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tmmecliately below Medmenham, at the angle of a very 
sharp bend in the river are several islands, the favourite 
resort of moor fowl and at times herons. Round the bend 
the river again turns to the right, and flowing beneath the 
charming grounds of Danes Field, the residence of Mr. 
Charles Scott Murray, where are to be seen the remains of a 
monument said to be Druidical, the river widens its banks, 
until its progress is stopped by Hurley Lock. The weir 

takes up the greater part 
of the river, and is very 
dangerously situated for 
boats commg down stream, 
the principal overfall being 
^ ^ ^ I y ^^^^t^ ttt itf^W WHIf^B exactly in the centre. 
■ I| 1 15 JB ir^^J^^^^jf ^^® lock-cut is on the 
I Mmi^Km^^^^ ':^tiiiiil M^ right-hand side beneath the 
^^^j^p^g=^^,^^j|^3^ little bridge, and boats 

^ ^^L^ %^ ^'^^^W^!y^^'^ ^ coming down, especially in 
. ^rr^ix^ high-water time, should hug 

the Berkshire bank to avoid the stream, which at times runs 
strong. 

Hurley is a small village with delightful surroundings, con- 
taining a church dedicated to St. Mary ; it was consecrated 
as far back as 1086 by Osmund the Good. It was once the 
chapel of the Benedictine Monastery, of which the ruins still 
exist. Hurley Priory was the cell of the Abbey of West- 





^■^*^ nJivJn 



Lady Plaice, 

{From a photograph by Marsh Br,Q^^) 

minster under Benedictine rule, and was en<Jowed in 1087 by 
(Jeoffery de M;gindev;lle. Jt wias ded;cate(J to $t^ Mar>;, frorp 
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which fact the name Lady Place is derived. The Monastery 
was suppressed in 1535, and passed subsequently to the 
family of the Lovelaces. The original house was pulled 
down in 1837, ^^^ o^Y ^^^ vaults remain. These are 
specially interesting from the fact that they were the scene 
of the frequent meetings of the Orange conspirators.* 

The waters around Hurley are famous for their fishing, and 
it is claimed that chub and pike in the main river, and the 
perch in the weirpool, are the best in the Thames. The 
river in this district is of exceptional depth, and at most times 
offers excellent sport, and many of the baoJ^-waters about 
Hurley are especially beautiful; their numerous tumbling 
bays and little islets offering charming places for picnicking, 
while the trees, which in many parts overhang the water, give 
comforting shade to the indolent. The backwater in front of 
Harleyford House, 

alongside the lock, is 
one of the most beau- 
tiful on the Thames, 
and a visit to it should 
on no account be mis- 




sed by those who may 

find themselves in this part of the 

river. 

Hurley Lock is 3^ miles from 

Hambledon, and half a mile above 

Temple, 'the next below, this being 

the same distance as between Cleeve and Goring locks, 

al-ready de- 
scribed, and 
the shortest 
between 
any on the 
river. It has 
a fall of 
three feet. 
The lock 
cut below 
is long and 
narrow, 
I is crossed bv a wooden bridge, 
ch has recently been rebuilt. On 
opposite side of the stream to 

Lady Place is Harleyford House, the residence of Sir 




* The description of the old house of Lady Place is to be found in t\\e 
•' Qent^eman's Majgazine" of 1831, 
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William Clayton, charmingly situated below some wooded 
hills, and commanding a beautiful view of the backwaters 
of Hurley, in some respects the most charming on the Thames. 
The building itself is plain but substantial, and does not call 
for any special remark. It was here that the late Emperor 
of the French frequently spent his days. The half-mile 
below Hurley and Temple is comparatively uninteresting, 
the only feature being Temple House, the residence of 
General Owen Williams, which occupies a commanding 
position on the backwater on the right-hand bank, and is 
principally noted for its many windows and copper roof. 
Temple Lock is one mile and a half above Marlow, the next 
below, and has an average fall of 4 feet. 

From Temple Lock the river makes a bend northwards 
and, after passing a fair- 
sized islet in mid-stream, 
a view of the Abbey of , 
Bisham may be obtained. 
The priory of Bisham or 
Bustleham was founded 
by William de Montacute 
in i338,and subsequently 
became the property of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John ' 

of Jerusalem, in whose hands it ^^^f^jyC'^^r^^Ut^ 
remained until 1335, in which year V^/^' ^==^.3^ ^^^-- 
it was granted by Edward the Third to De Montacute, who 
built and endowed the monastery there.* Its last Prior 





Bisham A bbey, 
{From a photograph by Marsh Bros.) 

was Barlow, Bishop of St. David's. The priory 

* Pugdale 



was first 
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dedicated to our Lord and his mother, the Blessed Virgin 
but subsequently became styled the Conventual of the Holy 
Trinity. The majority of the original buildings are still 
standing, the portions dating from Stephen's time and those 
of the Tudor period being easily distinguishable. The place 
is full of historical reminiscences, the octagonal tower, 
together with the principal doorway and the hall, date from 
the time of King Stephen ; the rest of the buildings are, how- 
ever, Tudor, and were built by Sir Philip Hobey. The hall 
is in a good state of preservation, and the open doorway at 
the end was restored as recently as 1859. The moat is also 
extant, but Queen Elizabeth's bath is a thing of the past. In 
the walls of the mansion is a secret room, and the premises 
also contain some interesting monuments. Among others 
who were here interred was the Earl of Salisbury, its founder, 
William his son, who fought at Poictiers, and his son John, 
who was beheaded in 1400; also Richard Neville, Earl of 
Salisbury, who was beheaded in 1460 ; the Earl of Warwick, 
the king maker ; and George, Duke of Clarence, who was 
beheaded in 1499. In 1536 the priory was seized by Henry 
the Eighth, who refounded it in the following year, but it was 
finally suppressed three years later, when it came into the 
hands of the Hobey family. 

Many legends are told about the priory of Bisham, the 
two best known being the story of the loves of Montacute's 
daughter and a squire, and a ghost story of the Hobey family. 
The first legend runs, that when the Earl of Salisbury was 
going to the Crusades he visited the Abbey for the purpose 
of praying; his daughter, who was then in a convent at Marlow, 
came to Bisham with all her nuns to meet her father. 
While there she fell in love with one 
I' Tl^ ^>f the squires in ht^r fath^r^s train 
and eloped with bim in an open 
\iot\U Thev escaped to Marlow, 




but were here captured, the lady being sent to her convent 
j^nd the knight imprisoaej iq a tower,. Once he jtried to 
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Escape by liieslfas of a rope made from his clothes, but the 
rope broke and he was badly injured, and was subsequently 
taken to the Abbey, where he became a monk. 

The Hobey legend has it that Lady Hobey, the widow of 
Sir Thomas Hobey, who was Ambassador to France, and 
whose portrait still hangs in the dining-room, beat her child 
William so badly that he died; the reason for this severe 
chastisement bemg that he could not write without making 
blots in his copy-book. The ghost of Lady Hobey is still 
supposed to haunt the bedroom in which the lad died, with 
face ghastly white, and attired in the coif, weeds and wimple 




Marlow in 1836. 

{From an old print.) 

worn by a widow lady of rank in her time. We learn on the 
authority of Mr. Cooper King that some 20 years ago, wh'le 
altering the window shutter, a quantity of children's copy 
books, of the time of Elizabeth, were discovered pushed in 
between the joists of the floor, and that some of these 
answered exactly to the description given in the legend, 
having evidently been written by a child more given to 
making blots than forming letters. 

In 1768 Bisham passed from the hands of the Hobey family 
to the Mills' of Hampshire, who took the name of Hobey 
with the property, but it was sold in 1780 to the ancestors of 
the present owner, Mr. Vansittart Neale. 

A few hundred yards below Bisham Abbey is Bisham 
Church, originally of Norman structure, but of its ancient 
fabric nothing now remains. The church is dedicated to 
All Saints, and was restored in 1849 and 1878, mainly by the 
.generosity of General Owen Williams. It contains some 
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magnificent tombs, one to the Hobey family dated 1566, and 
another to Margaret, wife of Sir Edward Hobey, 1605. 

A quarter of a mile below Bisham Church, round a bend 
tending eastwards, we obtain a good view of Marlow Bridge, 
the town being hidden at this point by the church. 
Marlow, spelt in the Domesday Book Merelaw, is probably 
derived from the chalk or marl on which it is built. Marlow 
dates from very ancient times. It was held by Olgar, the 
famous Earl of Mercia, but was seized by William the Con- 
queror in 1068. In subsequent years it passed into the hands 




of the Earl of Warwick, the King Maker, who was buried at 
Bisham. Marlow Bridge formerly went across the river from 
where the present ** Angler Inn '* coffee-room stands to the 
street immediately opposite. It was of wood, and was taken 
down in 1835 when the present elegant suspension bridge 
was erected. Marlow bridge is constantly quoted in connec- 
tion with the well- 
known story of the 
bargees' pie, details 
of which are briefly 
these : In former days, 
Marlow was the 
favourite place for 
bargees to lay up over 
night. The bargees 
used to frequent a 
little baker's shop near 
the river, where they 
purchased their 
^ ... . bread, and at times 

took their victuals to be cooked. The crew of one particular 
barge, more artfiil than honest, used to perpetrate a swindle 
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on the baker in a very ingenious manner by claiming other 
victuals than their own which they had left to be baked. 
The baker, having several times suffered a loss by this 
fraud, determined to be even with the men, and having just 
drowned a litter of puppies, made them into a pie of unusual 

Eroportions. As was their wont, the bargees in question 
rought a meat pie to the baker to be cooked, and after the 
usual interval, called for their dinner. The baker was out, 
but his wife readily took the customers to the oven, and 
asked them to point out their pie. This they promptly did by 
claiming the Brobdingnagian pasty which had been specially 
prepared for their 
benefit, and having 
secured their booty, 
made a hearty meal of 
its contents. The story 
got about, and these 
particular bargees 
found it convenient to 
lay elsewhere than at ^^ _ 

Mario w for some time "'^'^^h^"^ ^ 

afterwards. True or false, the story has been handed down 
to the present day, and the query ** Did you ever eat puppy 
pie under Marlow Bridge?" propounded to any of the men 
engaged in navigating barges on the Upper Thames, will 
even to-day be responded to by language more robust than 
polite. 

The town of Marlow does not contain anything of par- 
ticular interest. The principal street is exceptionally broad 
for so small a pi act:, but the architecture of the houses is in 

ill accord with the thorough- 
fare. The '* Crown Inn,* at 
the top of the town^ is a good 

4 








(From a phoiagraph by Marsh Bros.) 



specimen of an old coaching house and commands a iioe 
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view right down to the bridge. In St Peter's Street there is 
an old house known as "The Deanery," and in West Street 
is the former residence of Shelley, who lived at Marlow in 
1817. In the same street was formerly the Royal Military 
College, which was established here in 1799, but was removed 
to Sandhurst in 181 2. 

Marlow Church, a pleasing structure in the Gothic style, 
stands immediately on the bank of the river. The buildinj< 
is comparatively new, most of its old monuments having 




disappeared. The chancel, of more recent date than the 

body of the building, was designed by the late Sir Gilbert 

Scott. From a boating point oiF view, the best-known feature 

in Marlow is probably the ** Complete Angler" Inn, on the 

Berkshire bank, immediately above the weir. At one time the 

" Complete Angler " was the most delightful riverside resort 

on the Thames, being an old-fashioned, rambling, one-storied 

building, with a gabled roof and quaint chimney stacks, 

standing in its own grounds, and presided over by an 

old-world landlady, whose name has been handed down 

even to the present day. Mrs. Parslow has very long 

since gone to rest, and the 

old-fashioned hostelry over 

which she so long presided 

has been metamorphosed into 

a modern hotel, the buxom 

waitress abolished in favour 

of the swallow-tailed waiter, 

and the bread-and-cheese fare 

exchanged for the modern 

entree. Despite these results 

of ** civilization," the ** Angler " 

which to pass a summer's day; and the delightful glimpses of 




* I. ' *^ 

Inn is still a pleasant place at 
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the river to be obtained from the lawn, which is fortunately 
intact, would be difficult to beat. Till last year the destinies 
of the " Angler Hotel" were presided over by Mr. C. M. 
Foottit, one of the most popular residents in Marlow ; and 
during his regime he succeeded in maintaining an amount of 
popularity which brought large, crowds to Marlow. But the 
place is now in other hands, and, to judge from the prices 
charged, seems to aim rather at exclusiveness than general 
custom. 
The surroundings of Marlow are beautiful in the extreme. 

The charms of the river 
— of the town itself— are 
even surpassed by the 
delightful vista of the 
I weir, the lawn and the 
j lock. The weir is of 
circular form, and was, 
some years ago, the 
scene of a remarkable 
piece of daring, when 
Mr. Louch, a resident 
in the neighbourhood, 
succeasfolly drcjvehis steam-launch over the 
fall. But tHe vie w which throws all others into 
the background is the glimpse of Quarry Woods, which can be 
seen either from the bridge or from the lock, rising like a vast 

wall in the background, down 
stream. The lock, which is 
situated between the weir and 
"Thames Lawn," the pictur- 
esque house inhabited by Mr. 
Edmund Yates, besides being de- 
cidedly dangerous, owing to its 
bad state of repair, is far too 
small to accommodate with com- 
fort the amount of traffic which 
passes through it in summer 
time. It is to be hoped the 
Thames Conservancy will, as 
soon as possible, devise some 
means of altering the present 

_ state of things. Marlow Lock 

•^*^:i^l^- ^ — ..^I- — ^_r is a mile and a-half from 

Marlow Lock, Temple, and four and a-quarter 

miles above Cookham, the next below ; it has an average 

fall of five feet. 

The stream below Marlow Lock is exceedingly rapid, and 

L 
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round the bend as far as the promontory known as Quarry Point 
his earned for itself the title of Mario w Race. The right-hand 
side of the stream is dotted with a number of islets of various 
sizes, on the other side of which it is possible to ascend as far 
as the Angler Inn. At the bend already referred to, the river 
washes the margin of the beautiful Quarry Woods, which are 
worthy rivals of those at Pangbourne, and even more beautiful, 
on account of their greater eminence. From this point, as 
far as Cookham Bridge, the Thames flows through exquisite 
scenery of different kinds, enriched here'and there with well- 
wooded islets, and almost entirely free from bricks and 
mortar. Quarry Woods skirt the stream for nearly a 
quarter-mue, and form a most delightful camping-ground or 
trvsting-place for picnickers. Owing to the scandalous abuse 
which certain members of the public have from time to time 
made of the privilege formerly accorded them of landing 
in the woods, Mr. Vansittart Neale, the proprietor, has been 
compelled to withhold the permission, and it is now only 
possible to picnic or camp in this lovely spot by a specisd 
permit in writing. At the end of jQuarry Woods the 
country opens out, and at Spade Oak Ferry, about midway 
between Mario w and Cookham, both banks of the river are 
flat meadow land, with Winter Hill, a continuation of the 
Quarry Wood Heights, in the background on the Berkshire 
bank. Immediately below Spade Oak is Bourne End, of 
which nothing can be seen from the river, unless we except 
the unusually hideous and tumbledown-looking wooden rail- 
way bridge — which carries the Wycombe branch line of the 








Hedsor in 1820. 
{From an old prinU) 

G.W.R. This bridge is in all respects a faC'SimiU of the 
equally hideous structure at Shiplake, which we have already 
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sketched, and is on all sides admitted to be a blemish on 




Cookham in 1800, 

(From an old print.) 

the river. Immediately below the bridge on the Berkshire 
bank is Abney House, the mansion of Colonel Hammersley, 
one 'of the best known residences on the river bank. 
Close by is Bourne End Mill, and by its side the 
River Wyke flows into the Thames. This nver is only a 
streamlet, but its water is clear, and it is in parts famous for 
its trout. The Wyke gives its name to Wycombe, through 
which it flows. From here to Cookham is little more than 
half-a-mile through banks, flat and comparatively unin- 
teresting. The towing path is on the Berks bank, the opposite 
shore being lined with trees, 
and affording excellent moor- 
ing places for house- boats, 
which, in the season, are 
generally gathered here in con- 
siderable numbers. Two fea- 
tures by which Cookham is 
recognised from the river are 
the iron bridge and the church. 
The bridge is not a beautiful 
object, but the church, which 
bears the imprint of time, is 
well worth a visit, more espe- 
cially as it lies but a few yards 
from the river. The building 
is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and dates from 1500. It con- 
tains some good stained glassiand several brasses. 




Among 
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the tombs in the churchyard is that of the late Fre J Walker. 
Below Cookham Bridge the river is split up into four 
channels ; the main stream on the left, which is of consider- 
able width, is shut off by a weir, and is therefore not 




navigable. The right-hand channels are artificial, the first 

leading to Cookham Lock, the second to Cookham or Odney 

Weir, and that on the extrem e right to Cookham Mill. Both 

of the last-named are navigable up to the dams by which they 

are crossed, but the lock-cut is the only one by which boat s 

can reach the main river 

below. This stream is 

crossed by a private 

bridge about half-way 

down its length, some 

half-a-mile in all, and 

the lock is situated at its 

lower end, close by the 

tunction with the now 

disused main stream. „^^ 

Cookham Lock is 4^ j£ 

miles from Marlow, and -■ 

two miles above Boulter's, 

the next below, and it ^ <^^'l*-rl i.^^;. 

has an average faU of 4ft. 

On turning to the left below Cookham Lock, it will be 
seen that the main river is closed to navigation by some eel- 
bucks, which extend right across the river, thus preventing 
boats coming up as effectually as does the upper weir, 
already referred to, those coming down In this way about 
i mile of the main river Thames is shut out from the public 
in tht face of the provisions of the Thames Preservation 
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Act, 1884, which have been already referred to. It may seem 
curious that such a state of things should be permitted, and 
it is therefore desirable that the means by which this has 
been effected should be explained. The portion of the river 
in question surrounds the propert)^ of Lord Boston, and is 
known as Hedsor, the house standing on the summit of the 
hill commanding extensive views. The property has been in 
the Boston family since the year 1682, and in olden times, 
before the present lock-cut was made, the then Lord Boston 
used to levy a toll on all horses towing barges on the river 
past his ground, and this toll was let by him at a yearly 
rental of f^y^ los. In 1830, the then existing River Commis- 
sioners decided to make a lock-cutting, and as this caused a 
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diversion of the barge traffic, Lord Boston claimed compen- 
sation amounting to ;f2,ii2 los. in all. The case came into 
the law courts, where Lord Boston's claim was reduced con- 
siderably, and he was awarded ;f 1,000 and ;f2oo costs. In 
September, 1837, *h® upper weir was erected with a view to 
improving navigation and keeping back a sufficient head of 
water, and Lord Boston again made a demand for compensa- 
tion on the ground that he could not let his private wharves, 
as barges were unable to approach that portion of the river 
owing to the weir. After considerable negotiation, the 
matter was settled by the Thames Commissioners agreeing 
to pay Lord Boston ;f 75 and undertaking to make a lock in 
the upper weir for his use. The upper weir was rebuilt 
in 1869, and the lock done away with, but the eel bucks 
erected by Lord Boston at the lower end, together with a 
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small weir alongside, are untouched ; the river between these 
two is entirely cut off from the public and given up to the private 
use of Lord Boston and his nominees. These are the bare 
facts of the case in question, and further details will be 
found in the evidence given before the Select Committee ©f 
1884. The fact remains tl^t, at the present moment, upwards 
of half a mile oi the main river Thames, situated amidst the 
most beautiful scenery on its banks, is closed to the public 
and delivered over to the solitary enjoyment of a single in- 
dividual. It is only fair to state that Lord Boston is usually 
ready to give permission to fish in his private water on 
application being made, but this does not affect the fact that 
all access to the Hedsor River is denied. 

The back-waters below Cookham are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and should be explored by all lovers of the picturesque. 
In Odney weir pool, immediately to the right of the lock-cut 




View from Cliveden in 1830. 

'(From an old print.) 

are several islets which serve as admirable places tor pic- 
nicking, but the mainland is private property, as trespassing 
is strictly forbidden. The reach extending from Hedsor to 
Boulter's Lock is generally spoken of as the most beautiful 
on the Thames ; but while agreeing that it is unsurpassed, 
we cannot give it the palm over several others among the 
many lovely places on the river. The first half mile of 
this reach is bordered on the Buckinghamshire bank by 
Cliveden, the Duke of Westminster's place, a large mansion 
in the Italian style, standing on an eminence commanding 
magnificent views and surrounded by wooded and extensive 
grounds. Continuing: down stream, the Cliveden estate 
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merges into that of Taplow Court, the residence of Mr. 
W. H. Grenfell. The Berkshire bank was till recently a 
series of charming meadows closed in by the background of 
the Reading hills, but during the last two years the rusticity 
of the landscape has become a thing of the past, and the 
land now bristles with a number of bungalows and would-be 
Elizabethan mansions which, while not ugly in themselves, 
are a positive eyesore to those who knew the river in its 
erstwhile loveliness. In the foreground of Cliveden are several 
cottage buildings of exceeding beauty, which well accord 
with their surrounding of greenery. The first of these, 
immediately opposite the Cookham Lock, is the gardener's 
house; the next, a little below Formosa Island, is inhabited by 
the ferryman, while in the open glade by the boathouse is 
the habitation of the watchman, and lower down still, by the 
side of a rippling spring, that of the gamekeeper. 




Formosa Island, separated 
from Cookham Lock by the l^^^^^i.^T^ f^ 
river stream * is an irregularly ^ 1|''*^*'J) 

shaped piece of land of con- • "^ 

siderable extent, on which is a large and somewhat ugly 
mansion of yellow brick. Cliveden House, immediately 
opposite, has a histoiy. It was built by Charles Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, has been twice destroyed by fire, and 
it was here that Milton's masque of " Comus " was first 
performed. The present mansion was built by Barry, and 
MTas the property of the Duke of Sutherland, but on the death 
of the duchess, the estate was purchased by the Duke of 
Westminster, whose property it remains. In Cliveden 
Reach are several islets ; the principal group, situated a little 
below the spring, being known as the Gulls, is used for 
growing withies, and owned by the Duke of Westminster and 
Sir Roger Palmer. At the end of Cliveden Reach, under the 
heights of Taplow Court, the river is again split up into three 
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channels, the navigation stream leading to the lock is the 
narrowest, on the right-hand side ; the centre leads to the 
main weir and the mill ; while that on the left, of considerable 
length, running immediately alongside Taplow Court Woods 
and past Mr. GrenfelPs boat-house, is closed by the intake of 
Taplow Mills. This last-named channel was for many 
years claimed as private water, but owing to the opera- 
tion of the Thames Preservation Act, it is now open 
to the public for the purpose of navigation. The 
right of mooring in this stream is, however, not admitted, 
and persons anchoring boats in it may be requested 1o move 
on. Boulter's Weir is exceedingly pretty, the tumbling bay 
being one of the largest on the river, and is said to be teeming 
with fish. The lock cut, the exceeding narrowness of which 
renders careful navigation necessary, is flanked by the very 
charming cottage residence of Earl Cowley, and is bordered 







Boulter's Lock, 



along its greater portion by the Cookham and Maidenhead 
roads. Boulter's Lock is two miles from Cookham and the 
same above Bray, the next below ; it has an average fall of 
7 feet. The lock is of stone, and of extreme solidity, and 
during the season has heavier traffic than any other up-river 
lock, it being the favourite lounging-place for boating folks, 
who may here be seen in their hundreds on any fine after- 
noon in the season, passing the time in criticising the constant 
stream of boats which passes through the lock. Boulter's 
is provided with rollers for the accommodation of small 
boats, by means of which they can continue their journey 
without the delay attendant on going through. The destinies 
of Boulter's are presided over by William Turner, an old naval 
officer, who, after he had served his apprenticeship as lock- 
keeper at Cleeve, was promoted to Maidenhead some six 
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years ago, and speedily made himself one of the most 
popular lock-keepers on the river. 

Immediately below Boulter's Lock, which forms a sort of 
entrance-gate to the town of Maidenhead, is the very 
tastefully- built Gothic 
villa of Sir Roger Palmer 
on Glen Island, to the 
left of the stream, op- 
posite which, on the 
right-hand side, is the 
Ray Mead Hotel, an 
hostelry which has 
achieved a considerable 
amount of popularity 
among boating men. 
From here down to - 
Maidenhead Bridge, the 
centre of the river is 
taken up by islands of 
bank bemg bordered by 

time a pleasant promenade and a very dangerous pitfall 
for the unwary, seeing that its embankment is some 
feet above the river, without any railing or protection to 
prevent people falling in. The front of this embankment 
is very properly provided with a chain, about which some 
correspondence has appeared in the Lock to Lock Times, but 
this is altogether inadequate in face of the number of children 
frequently seen about this part of the river. The greater 
part of the river-side as far as Maidenhead Bridge, once 
consisting of open fields, is now bordered with build- 



various sizes, the ri^ht-hand 
a roadway, forming at the same 




Vieiv from Maidenhead Bridge in 1800. 

(From an old print.) 

ings of various kinds, among others being a large hotel and 
two boat-houses. The left-hand side of the river does not 
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call for any particular remark, the most prominent object in 
view being some particularly ugly gas works, and a number 
of small and unpretentious buildings, and the only feature 
of interest to the boating man being the well-known boathouse 
behind the lowest island, presided over by Ned Andrews, the 
ex-champion puntsman. 

The origin of the name of Maidenhead is doubtful : whether 
it can be true that it derived its name from the head of one 
of the II, ooo virgins who were murdered with Saint Ursula 
at Cologne, or whether it be derived from the death of two 
ladies named Ursula and Undecimilla, is an open question. 
The fact remains that the name was spelt Maidenhuth in 
1288, and Maydenhead in 1500. It was first incorporated in 
1351, and again in the reign of James II. Its bridge is one 
of the most ancient in the county of Berkshire, but the actual 
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date of its erection has not been absolutely settled, although 
it is stated by Camden to have been built in 1416, when it 




took the place of the ferry at Babham End, near Cookbam 
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The original Maidenhead Bridge was a structure on wooden 
piles, which stood until 1772, when it was replaced by the 
present stone structure. The town is full of historical 
reminiscences, and it was at the Greyhound Hotel that 
Charles I. met his children in 1647. 

Maidenhead is a corporate town, and the busy centre of a 
large district, which boasts of a goodly supply of shops, and 
on market days the streets bear a very animated appearance. 
In its immediate surroundings, besides a number of country 
seats, there are many houses standing in their own grounds, 
which in the summer time are tenanted by well-to-do 




people, and of late years the place has achieved a very 
arge amount of additional popularity, having become the 
acknowledged centre of the Upper Thames from a fashion- 
able point of view. An entirely new suburb of Maidenhead 
^ has recently 

^ ri^ sprung up by the 

' ?? - i riverside known 

"^^^"^^ — as Ray Park, the 

houses of which, 
for the most part, 
stand in their 
grounds, and are 
of the bungalow 
order. Greater 
Maidenhead al- 
ready reaches 
past Boulter's 

but a few years 
back the town was a good three-quarter mile from the nver. 
The Town Hall is situated in the centre of High Street, not 
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far from the railway station, and the post-office (a stationer's 
shop) is to be found higher up the street. The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew and St. Mary, is also in the High-street, 
and was onginally erected on the site of two older buildings. 
The present church dates from i826,andwas added to in 1878. 
In the immediate vicinity of Maidenhead is Ockwell*s 
Manor House, built by Sir John Norris in 1466, which re- 
mained in the family of the Norreys' until 1786, when it 
passed to the Grenfell family, of TaplowCoart. The station of 




Maidenhead is up the town about a mile from the river, but 
a more convenient mode of access is that afforded by Taplow 




Station, situated barely half-a-mile from the Thames in a 
straight line with Maidenhead Bridge on the Buckinghamshire 
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bank, and here on any fine morning in the summer can be 
seen large crowds of boating folk who come by the frequent 
trains in their hundreds en route for the various boathouses 
in the immediate neighbourhood. A short distance below 
Maidenhead Bridge is the G. W. Railway Bridge between 
Taplow and Maidenhead Stations, which boasts of having 
the two largest brick arches in the world. 

Below Taplow Railway Bridge the river runs nearly due 
south for about a mile, bordered by low banks, and losing 
the delightful scenery through which we have just passed. 
The reach is of considerable width, and the water fairly 
deep, with good fishing. There is nothing of interest to be 
described until the bend itself is attained, when some 
very picturesque eel-bucks are found to the right of the 
centre of the stream, the navigation channel being on 
the Bucks side. ' The village of Bray, famous for its 
accommodating vicar, is of considerable antiquity, and 
is at the present time a very pretty and old-world 
hamlet well worth a visit. It contained at one time 




an ancient Saxon church, but this was demolished in the 
year 1293 i» favour of the present Early English building, to 
which a considerable amount of decorated work has been 
added. The church * contains the brasses of the Norreys 
family and some ancient tombs. The Vicar of Bray whose 
memory has become merged into a by-word, if not a re- 
proach, was named Symond Symonds. He lived under 
Henry VHI., Edward VI., Queen Maiy and Elizabeth, and 

♦ See History of the Hundred of Bray, by Charles Kerry, 1861, 
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became an apostate four times, being first a Papist, then a 
Protestant, then again a Papist, and finally a Protestant. It 
is said that the reason foi these frequent changes was that 
he saw sonxje martyrs burnt at Windsor, and found the fire 
too hot for his religion. On being charged with being a 
turncoat, he is reported to have replied, " I have always kept 
mv principle, which is to live and die the Vicar of Bray." 
This has been versified more or less authentically : 
" To teach my flock I never missed. 
Kings were by God appointed. 
And they are damn'd who dare resist, 

Or touch the Lord*s anointed. 
And this is law, I will maintain 

Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll still be the Vicar of Bray, sir." 
Keeping the left-hand bank and following the bend of the 
river eastward, we come to Bray Lock, originally built in 
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1839, but rebuilt a few years ago. Bray is two miles below 
Boulter's and 3 J miles above Boveney, the next below ; and 
it has an average fall of four feet. 

Immediately below Bray Lock, on the Berkshire side, is a 
house close to the tow-path known as Amerton Bank, in con- 
nection with which some curious facts were elicited in the 
evidence given before the Select Committee on Thames 
Preservation, respecting the right of towing alongside. The 
owner of Amerton Bank holds a considerable amount of 
and, with a river frontage of something like one-and-a-half 
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miles, and in olden times he used to exact a toll for horses 
engaged in towing barges past his land. These tolls averaged 
about 1 23. for a loaded barge and 5s. for an empty one, and 




in consequence of the heavy traffic which at the beginning of 
this century passed along the Thames, the old Commissioners 
endeavoured so far back as 1808 to purchase the right of 
way, and offered ;f 800 for the use of the land in order to 
dedicate it to the use of the public. The proprietor, how- 
ever, rejected this offer, and demanded ;£'4iOoo, and the 
negotiations fell through ; and in face of the decline which 
has of recent years set in of the barge traffic on the river, it 
is not now likely that the present Conservators will go further 
in the matter. A quarter of a mile below Amerton Bank is 
Monkey Island, a very popular resort of the Eton boys, who 
on half-holidays fre- ss^ g* /^ ^ 

quently row up from 
Windsor and have 
tea at the pretty hotel 
on the upper part of 
the ait. The curious 
name by which this 
island is known is de- 
rived from the quaint 
decorations on the 
ceiling of one of the 
rooms in the hotel. 
The present hotel 
was originally built 
by the third Duke of 
Marlborough. The stream on either side of Monkey Island 
runs swiftty, though that on the Berkshire .side is very 
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rapid. Rowing boats ^oing up-stream should therefore keep 
to the right bank. Half a mile below Monkey Island is 
another of about the same size, known as Queen's Island, 
but this has not any buildings on it. Immediately below, on 
the Berkshire bank, alongside a straight reach which runs 
from this point as far as Surley Hall, are three houses 
of interest. The first is Down Place, an old-fashioned 
rambling mansion, once the residence of Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller nicknamed by Pope ** Genial Jacob," and 
it was here that he founded the famous Kit-Cat Club. 
Just below the gronni^of Down Place is the noble mansion 

of Water Oakley Court, so 



long the residence of the late 
Lord Otto Fitzgerald, than 
whom a more enthusiastic 
lover of the Thames has 
never been known. The many 
boat-houses and the quaint 
water-wheel on the river's 
edge cannot fail to claim the 
attention of all passers by. 
The grounds of Water Oakley 
extend to a considerable dis- 
tance down stream, rich in 
foliage and in marked con- 
trast to the bareness of the 
tow-path opposite. At the 
end of the reach is the Fishery, well known as the residence 
of Lady Florence Dixie, and 
the scene of her famous en- 
counter with a burglar. Close 
by is Surley Hall, an exceed- 
ingly popular riverside hostelry 
largely patronised by the Eton ^ f 
College crews, prettily situated ^^-J 
at the apex of a rather sharp *" 
bend just above the junction of 
Clewer millstream with the 
main river. A brief half-mile 
past low-lying banks, some- 
what bare in aspect, is Boveney, 
a pretty little village on the (.-^ ;^. ^ ^-^ 
Berkshire bank, and imme- ^ iwJ;^i^L \\Ar ■*> 
diately below is Boveney Lock, ^ mimmr^ VJ 
3^^ miles from Bray and 2^ miles above Romney, the next 
below, with an average fall of four feet. 
Boveney Lock forms the upper entrance to the Windsor 
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waters and once through it we are in the home of the Eton boys. 
About a mile below the lock is Athens, the College bathing- 
place, then comes a sharp double bend ; and passing the 
mflux of the lower end of the o . 
Clewer millstream, we come -"^''*3<^y^ 
in sight of Windsor Railway 
Bridge, a decidedly ugly 
modem improvement, behind 
which a glimpse of the Castle in 
all its majesty can be obtained, 
though the view can be seen 
to far greater advantage from a little promontory immediately 
below known as the Bocas. 

Windsor, as seen from the river, consists only of the Castle 
surrounded by a multitude of unpretending — and in many 
instances absolutely ugly — buildings, having no claim to 

4 " 







Windsor Bridge, 
{From an old primt.) 

special notice. Windsor is indeed, excepting for the view of 

the Caslle, seen at its very 
worst from the river, the only 
retrieving features being the 
handsome boat-houses on the 
Eton bank and the cosy hotel 
with its verandah beside the 
bridge. 
Windsor was oringially 

_ _ named Windleshore, so called 

from the many winds and bends in the river on which it is 
situated. It was presented by Edward the Confessor to 
the monks of Westminster when they here took up their 

M 
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abode, and the original buildings were enlarged and added 
to by William I. when he took possesions of the property. 
It is, however, to Henry III. that the general character 
of the Cattle buildings is due. He rebuilt the walls, 
erected the Bell Tower, designed Clure's, Berner's, and 
Almoner's Towers on the north side, and the Garter 
and Salisbury Towers on the west. Edward III. again 
made considerable alterations in the Castle, practically 
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leaving it as it now stands, and it was by him that the old 
keep was demolished and rebuilt as a round tower to receive 
the round table for the Order of the Knights of the Garter. 
Some 800 men were employed on the works in the Castle 
during this reign, at a total cost of ;f 500, being equivalent to 
jf 1 0,000 of the present money. The Castle was further 
improved by King George I., who spent large sums of money 
on its embellishment, and by whom the Chapel of Henry II. 
was completed, and the whole of the building re-cast in the 
castellated style. 

It will be outside the scope of the present work to detail at 
length the history of Windsor Castle, a record of the persons 
for whom it has served as a prison, of the people who dwelt 
within its romantic walls, and of the events which there tran- 
spired, which are matters of history, and would occupy far 
too much space to be dealt with here.* 

♦ Readers desirous of obtaining fuller facts relating to the History of Windsor 
Castle are referred to the *' Histories and Antiquities of Windsor Castle," by 
Povnter and Pole* "Some of the Antiquities of Windsor," by Girdler : "Annals 
of Windsor," by Tighe and Davis; "The Annals of Windsor," by Hakewell: 
"The Institution of the Garter," by West; and Heme's "Antiquities of 
Windsor," 
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The town of Windsor does not, apart from the Castle, 
contain very much that is interesting. The Guildhall in the 




Market Place was erected in 1688, and is a fine specimen of 
mediaeval architecture, with a piazza along the principal 
front. 

The streets of Windsor are irregular, and, upon the whole, 
picturesque ; but the visitor should on no account limit his 
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inspection to the town itself, but should at least take a peep 
through the gates of the park, and walk a little way down 
the Long Walk, one of the finest vistas of trees in the country. 
Those desirous of visiting the Castle can do so without 
difficulty, a terrace commanding views unrivalled in 
their beauty being generally open to the public. The State 
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apartments are also open for inspection when the Queen is 
not in residence. Full information and passes for admittance, 










are Peascod, 



for which no charge is made, can be obtained at the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office in Castle Yard. 

The principal thoroughfares in Windsor 
High and Thames Streets, all containing 
some good shops, and in fine weather gay 
with well-dressed people. The parish 
church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
and is situated in High Street. It is a 
plainly built structure with a pinnacled 
tower, and possesses a peal of bells said to 
date from the reign of Elizabeth. The 
Town Hall, the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, contains a number of portraits, 
including those of George IV., by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; George III., and Queen 
Charlotte, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Charles I. 
by Stone; Queen Mary II. and William III., 
by Riley ; the late Prince Consort and the 
Queen. Admission to view the pictures 
can be obtained on .application to the custodian any day 
between the hours of 11 and i, and 3 and 6. 

Situated immediately opposite Windsor, with a far more 
attractive river frontage and superior facilities for boating 
purposes, Eton is undoubtedly much better known to the 
frequenters of the Thames than is its more aristrocratic vis ^ vis. 
The feature to which Eton owes its present prosperity is the 
College founded by Henry VI. in 1440. The oldest portion 
of the present buildings date from 1521 ; t consists of two 
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quadrangles ; the cloisters and an Jother portion ot the 

school having been 
erected by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The 
chapel on the south 
side is exceedingly 
beautiful, and contains 
the tombs of many cele- 
brated men, among 
others, Sir Thomas 
Murray and Provost 
Goodall. The chapel 
also possesses memorial 
windows for Etonians 
_ who fell in the Crimean 
"!'* ii^orr==^ r, war. The playing fields 

are between the College and the river. Eton College is 
exceedingly wealthy, beingjlargely endowed. The boys are 








divided into two classes, the first consisting of "foundationers," 
who are elected ; and the other " oppidans," or town boys, 
who are admitted by entrance examination. During term 
time, especially on Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, the 
town and river are alive with the boys who are to be seen 
literally all over the place — in the playing fields, in the High 
Street, and the largest proportion of all in boats on the river. 
Eton boys are known by the distinction of wet and dry 
" bobbing ; " the wet *' bobs " are boys who go in for boat- 
ing, the dry " bobs " are cricketers. A considerable 
change has of late years come over the regulations of 
the College in respect to the out-door sports. At one time 
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the use of the river was entirely forbidden to the 
boys as being out of bounds; then for many years boating 

was winked at, and on one 

■£**-j^r'^^'^^^^^ ^^ L occasion every member of 

S^^^ -^'J^^ ^""^Sw"* " *^^ crews of the College 

**J' ^ ^^SS^SHL^ 'OV^*^ eight was severely punished 

_/^ ^J^^^p^^^T^^- 'C^}J^ by the famous Dr. Keate, the 

^^^ /^/^^^: :^ J WT^ then head master, for being 

^^ seen on the river. It was 

after this that the head- 

'* master was hoaxed by a 

d number of Eton boat-men 

1^ attired in the boys* dress, 

f#| who manned the boat just as 

>the doctor was known to be 
about to walk along the tow- 
# ing-path. The men were 
masked, and their progress 
was eagerly watched by a 
cheering crowd on the banks. 










/ 



The master, fairly sold, 
followed them, and claimed 
that he knew them, even mentioning the names of some 
of the supposed wrong-doers. The boat, however, pro- 
ceeded, takmg no notice until at the bend, when they 




suddenly withdrew their masks and cheered. Dr. Keate 
was so furious that he ordained that there should 
be no Easter holidays unless the boys responsible gave them- 
selves up. Lots were accordingly drawn, and about a score 
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were punished. It was in i860, under the headmastership 
of Dr. Goodford, that boating was first openly permitted, 
with the important condition that no boy should enter a boat 
until he had passed in swimming. This had been brought 
about by the sad death by drowning of one of the boys, and 
from that time to the present the lads have been allowed to 
take their pleasure on the Thames without being interfered 
with by the authorities. Of late years great strides have 
been made in Eton rowing, principally owing to the 
enthusiastic assistance of Dr. Warre, who now as head- 
master continues that solicitude for the athletic welfare of 
the boys which began when he first took the matter up in 
1861. 

Ever since Eton College numbered rowing among its 
pastimes the school has possessed a ten -oared , and several eight 
and six-oared boats. In the olden times a waterman used 
to row stroke and coach the crew, but since 1828, the boats 
have been stroked by their captains. The ten-oared boat 
has always been known as the ** Monarch," and is the lead- 







ing boat in the College processioas, the captain of the boats 
rowing stroke. The second boat is known as the " Victory," 
and is stroked by the assistant-captain of the boats; the 
other boats rejoice in the names of ** Trafalgar," " Prince 
George," " Thetis," " Dreadnought," and " Alexandria." 
Boating begins at Eton nominally on the first ot March, but, 
actually, the crews are to be found on the Thames at a much 
earlier date. The season ends at Midsummer, and the first 
day of the season is invariably celebrated by a procession of 
boats to Surly Hall, but the great procession of the year takes 
place on the 4th of June, the birthday of King George III., 
who was a considerable benefactor to the College, and 
whose natal day is annually kept up in this manner. On 
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this day the whole of the College boats turn out and go up to 
Surly Hall, where the boys have supper prerious to the 
return journey, on this occasion wearing full costume, con- 
sisting of striped cotton shirts, straw-hats, and sailor jackets, 
the coxswains being dressed as officers in the Royal Navy, 
each carrying a huge bouquet in his lap. The scene is one 
which should not be missed, and the evening is generally 
brought to a close by a display of fireworks from the island.* 
lust below Windsor Bridge the river is divided by Romney 
Island, to the left of which is the weir-stream, which at times 



,T. "4 



runs exceedingly strong, and 
should therefore be carefully ne- 
gotiated by those coming down 
stream, and on the right is a long 
and narrow channel leading to 
the lock. Extremely pretty views 
^^ ^ both of Eton College and Windsor 

t^'^i^^^B^^"'!^'^^- ^^stle are to be obtained from 
rSSP^^^ 'Jffm this island. Romney Lock is 2 J 
miles below Boveney, and three 
miles above Old Windsor Lock, 
the next below it, and has an 
average fall of 6 feet. 
Immediately beyond the lock the river makes a sharp bend 
southwards, and passing under the South- Western Railway 
Bridge, runs alongside the Little Park for the distance of 
nearly two miles. The bridge in question is of an ornamental 





character in three spans, and is a decided improvement on 
the majority of the railway bridges across the Thames. At 

* For further details the reader is referred to Sir E. S. Creasy's " AccouHt ot 
the foundation of Eton College," 1848, the same author's "Eminent Etonians," 
and H. C. M. Lyte's " History of Eton College," 144-1775, 1875. 
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the end of the first half mile is Victoria Bridge, a solid and 
not ugly structure of a single span, said to have been designed 
with its fellow farther down river by the late Prince Consort, 




and just below the bridge, on the Buckinghamshire bank, is 
the town of Datchet, a pleasantly situated place containing 
many pretty houses and of considerable antiquity. The town 
possesses a railway station near the river, and is well pro- 
vided with hotels. Its river front is by no means all it might 
be, and would be greatly improved by an embankment ; but 
the outline as seen from the Thames is decidedly pleasing. 
The parish church is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and was 
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originally built in 1350, but was taken down and rebuilt 11. 
i860. There is nothing of particular interest in Datchet 
cepting its increasing popularity as a summer resort. 
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From Datchet the river makes a wide bend of horse-slit>e 
shape, flowmg between the low-lving banks of Buckingham- 
shire and the rolling meadows of the Home Park, along the 
margin of which the towing path goes, though this is 
closed to the general public, and is only available for horses 







towing barges. At the apex of the bend is the Albert 
Bridge, similar in design to the Victoria Bridge a.lready 
mentioned, and just below, past two small islands, is Old 
Windsor Weir to the left, the lock cut, exactly half a mile 
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long and of exceeding narrowness, on the Berkshire side lead- 
ing to Old Windsor Lock. This cutting is very pretty, as is 
also the backwater leading up to the weir, which is consider- 
ably over a mile in length. Access to the backwater can 
be obtained only from below the lock. Old Windsor Lock is 
three miles from Romney and 2} miles above Bell Weir, the 
next below ; and has an average fall of 5 feet 6 inches. 

The river beyond Old Windsor Lock is pretty and some- 
what wild in aspect, and leaves the village of Old Windsor 
on the right-hand bank. Old Windsor is a charmingly situated 
hamlet, formerly the site of the palace of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the scene of the well-known story of the death of 
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the Earl Godwin, The parish also contains Cumber- 
land Lodge, the residence of the Prince and Princess 




Christian. The village has a population of 1,500 souls, and 
_ _ a pretty church, 

dedicated to St. 
Peter. The 
churchyard con- 
tains the tomb of 
Perdita, the mis- 
tress of George the 
I'ourth. Continu- 
jing down stream, 
round a gentle 
bend, an old-world 
^ hostelry is reached 
on the Berkshire 
bank, rejoicing in 
the name of " The 
Bells of Ouseley.*' 
The signboard is 
exceed ingly 
quaint, and hangs from a fine old tree between the inn and the 
river. Immediately below this hostelry is the boundary 
line between Berkshire and Surrey. Half a mile 
below is Magna Charta Island, the reputed place where 
King John signed the great Charter on the 19th June, 
1 21 5. Immediately opposite Magna Charta Island, and 
lying some distance back from the river, is Cooper's Hill, one 
of the most noted eminences commanding the Thames. 
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The'J'hillj has been rendered famous in the well-known 
poem by Sir John Denham, which was written in 1643, and 
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it has also been extolled by Pope* It commands a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding country, the valley of the 
Thames lying like a map at one's feet for miles. On the 
hill is the well-known Royal Indian Engineering College, 
established for the education of Civil Engineers intended for 
the Indian service. The college has an excellent boat-club, 
with from 50 to 60 members, which has done much 
good work. Returning to the river, just below Magna Charta 
Island is Ankerwycke House, said to be the scene of the 
wooing of Anne Boleyn by Henry the Eighth. In the grounds 
of Ankerwycke and on the river bank is a charming little 
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house of wood with a thatched roof, known as the " Picnic," 

a well-known landmark to boating men, and immediately 

opposite is the field of Runney Mead, occupying the whole 

* the land between this part of the river and Egham. Here 
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the Thames makes another one of the many sharp bends in 
its course, and recovering itself flows in an almost straight 
line to the town of Staines. Between the bend and Bell 




• f [From a photograph by W. Tottenham.) 

Weir Lock there is little to claim attention, excepting the 
picturesque scenery and charming surroundings. 

The stream broadens somewhat as we go along, until 
brought up by Bell Weir, which runs in a straight hue across 
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(From a photograph by If. Tottenham. 

the greater width of the Thames, the lock being on the right- 
hand bank. Bell Weir Lock is 2} miles from Old Windsor, 
and the same distance abore Pcnton Hook, the next down 
stream ; it has an average fall of 5 feet. 

Just below the lock on the Buckinghamshire bank is the 
entrance to the river Colne, a limpid stream, which rises in 
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Hertfordshire and flows through Watford, Harefield, Ux- 
bridge, and Colnbrook. The river is not navigable, but 
contains some good Ashing, and it is said that the banks of 
the Colne were often frequented by Milton, who is reported 
to have written much of his finest poetry by its side. Passing 

j[on, and noting that the banks 
of the river are still gradually 
becoming farther apart, our 
attention is arrested by one of 
the most important landmarks 
on the Thames, the London 
Stone standing on the margin 
of a field on the Buckingham- 
shire bank, and showing the 
boundary between Bucking- . 
hamshire and Middlesex, • and 
likewise the boundary between 
the upper and the lower 
navigation of the river. It is 
a time-worn pedestal of stone 

T*^ ivrfflTriT -*' ■ MiM-u LJ raised a few feet from the 

i^^Ju'T^^f'^^^^^^^^^ ground, and bearing the 
!**»--. ia^^^ '- ^ . .. -^. inscription, " God preserve 
the City of London, a.d. 1280,'* on the moulding. It also 
marks the line of demarcation between the upper navigation 
of the Thames, formerly governed by the Thames Com- 
missioners and the lower navigation till recently in charge ot 
the Corporation of the City of London. As has already 
been pointed out, the government of both districts is now in 
the hands of the Thames Conservancy, but they are kept 
distinct as regards accounts as well as in 
the representatives elected to the Conser- 
vancy Board. London Stone, as it is 





{From a photograph by IV 
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called, also marks the| boundary of the sphere of the 
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Metropolitan Police, which includes the town of Staines, 
immediately below. 

Staines, as seen from the river above, has the appearance 
of a time-honoured and eminently respectable country town ; 
the stone bridge spanning the river in three not ungraceful 
arches, and the hotel and boat-houses alongside, give the 
appearance of a flourishing borough ; but when seen from 
below, the prospect is dismal in the extreme, the vicMc 
being rendered hideous by another of those ugly monstrosities 
serving the purpose of railway bridges in which the Thames 
excels. The South-Westem Railway Bridge in question is 
more solid, and if possible, uglier than any under which we 
have yet passed, and has not a single redeeming feature. 

The town of Staines is situated on the Middlesex bank of 
the river, and boasts of a population of 5,000 souls. It is a 
very quiet and exceedingly healthy town, and in the summer 

attracts large 
numbers of boat- 
ing folks and 
visitors, who 
make i t their 
place of residence 
during the fine 
weather. The 
parish church, 
dedicated to St. 
, Mary, is close to 
the river, and is a 
picturesque build - 
mgwitha fine red 
J brick tower dating 
%0-^ fromi63i. It was 
>Tf^^ designed by Inigo 
- TWl Jones. Among the 
-^ most prominent 
architectural features in the town of Staines is the handsome 
Town Hall, built a few years ago to replace the smaller and 
altogether inadequate building in a back street known as 
Blackboy Lane. Another important edifice is the brewery 
of Messrs. Ashby, which has a well-known reputation. The 
stone bridge which crossed the river was commeliced in 1792 
and completed in 1797, but owing to the subsidence in the 
piers it had to be taken down and rebuilt to no purpose, for 
the second bridge of iron proved also unsafe and was de- 
molished. The present structure was designed by John 
Rennie, and was ouilt in 1832 and opened by King William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
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Staines does not figure prominently in English history. 
The Danes are said to have crossed the river where the town 
now stands in 1009. 
It is also the repu- 
ted site of a Bene- 
dictine Abbey in 
the Saxon days. It 
is further said to 
be the site of a Nor- 
man Church, but 
of this no vestige 
remains. 

The present 
church contains a 
peal of eight bells, 
which are famous 
for their excel- 
lence. Crossing 
Staines Bridge,and 
continuing a little 
along the road 
which leads to 

Runny Mead and — -^ , , y _. —-r- 

Cooper's Hill, we \ - n;.<^^J<!t'< ^<^^^ ^ 

reach the village of Egham, which is rapidly growing, and 
tending to become a suburb of Staines. Egham boasts of a 
railway station, and contains some 9,000 inhabitants, but 
possesses no historic interest. The town is situated at some 
little distance from the river, but the parish stretches to the 
river bank, and the Anglers* Rest Hotel is immediately 
opposite Bell Weir Lock. The Post Office is about ten 
minutes' walk from the river. The principal feature of 
interest in Egham is the Royal HoUoway College, a magnifi- 
cent building of huge size, which has, however, not been 
particularly successful so far in attracting the class for which 
it was instituted, namely, the daughters of poor professional 
men. Immediately to the north of the town is Runnymede, 
the historic meeting-place of King John with his recalcitrant 
barons. The church is a very unpretending edifice, containing 
some interesting tombs. Resuming our tour down river, it is 
well to look back before the bend hides Staines from sight, as 
the river banks in this reach are very pretty, the Surrey side 
being particularly well clothed with verdure. 

About a mile and a-half below Staines is the commence- 
ment of the most remarkable bend on the lower Thames 
known as Penton Hook. The river here makes a horse-shoe 
curv© of about a mile, the two ends being within a few feet 
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of one another. Penton Hook is barely navigable, and an 
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artificial lock cut serves to connect the main river above 
and below. The bend can, however, be ascended, and at its 
apex is a little stream which pursues a devious course of 
nearly three miles before it joins the river again at Chertsey. 
This artificial rivulet was cut by the monks and is known 
as the Abbey Mill-stream. Then we return by the old foot- 
bridge from the .Surrey mainland^ to an island at its mouth. 




{From a photograph by W. Tottenham.) 

Penton Hook Lock is 2 J miles from Bell Weir and two 
miles above Chertsey, the next below ; it has an average fall 
of 2ft., being the least on the Thames. 

The river between Penton Hook and Chertsey is picturesque 
but comparatively bare, and it is made up of a series of 
gentle curves, greatly adding to the picturesqueness of the 
scene, the only place of note passed by the way being 

N 
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the village of Laleham, on the Middlesex bank about half 

-^ svay. Laleham is pro- 
^- ' vided with a ferry, and 
possesses a church dedi- 
cated to All Saints, which 
contains some fine Nor- 










tiian work, and has a iirick tower dating from George 
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the First. The population of Laleham is 600. Chertsey 
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Weir is somewhat dangerous to those going down stream, 
spreading slantingdicularly across the river, and at times 
running at considerable speed. The lock is on the Middle- 
sex side, though situate in the county of Surrey, and is two 
miles from Penton Hook and the same distance above 
Shepperton, and has an average fall of 3ft. ' oUA.a.3 




Chert sey, formerly known as Cheortesy, is situated in 
Surrey, about a mile from the river, and was at one time a 
. .^^ ^ ^-^^.^^^ place of considerable 



importance. It was the 
site of the famous abbey 
founded in 666, by Er- 
kenwold, Bishop of Lon- 
don. It was afterwards 
destroyed by the Danes, 
and refounded as an 
establishment for Bene- 
dictine monks by King 
Edgar and Bishop 
Ethelwold. The abbey 
was of great extent, and occupied a space of over four acres, 
but the only remains still existing are a portion of the outer 
walls, which are still to be seen near the town. A part of the 
abbey site was excavated in 1861, and a number of curious 
relics were brought to light. The abbey domain extended 
along the river for a considerable distance, and the grounds 
were further watered by an artificial stream, which takes its 
course from Penton Hook through the meadows to Chertsey 
Weir ^ool. 
During the excavations made in 1861, the foundations of 
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the original church of the abbey, which must have been -a 
massive structure, were found. Its length measured 275 ft. 




{From an old print^^^ 

within the walls, and the extreme" width 63 ft., or inclusive 
of the transepts, 112 ft. The architecture appears to have 
been Norman in style and the material used stone. 

The town of Chertsey is not rich in historical associations. It 
was the place of residence of Cowley, the poet, who died in 
the old mansion known as Porch House in 1667, and tradition 
has it that Julius Caesar forded the Thames near the town on 
his first invasion of Britain. About a mile westward of 
Chertsey is St. Ann's Hill, once a priory, and more recently 
the residence of Charles James Fox. 

The town of Chertsey is a somewhat dull, old-fashioned 
place, the main thoiou^^h- 
fares bein^ practically ile- 
serted, except on market 
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owing to its 

distance from the river, it is but little frequented by boating 

men. Chertsey boasts of a railway station on the South- 
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Railway, and it is occasionally possible to reach the town 
in about an hour more or less from Waterloo. 

About a mile below Chertsey Lock, and just above Shep- 
perton Lock, is a good-sized island, the navigation being 
on the Middlesex side. The weir is immediately below on the 
Surrey shore, the lock being in a narrow artificial cut to the 
left. Shepperton is t miles from Chertsey Lock and 3} from 
Sunbury ; the next below it has an average fall of sft. The 
water round about Shepperton Lock is said to abound in 
fish, and is largely patronised both by individual anglers and 
by fishing clubs, the members of which may be seen here- 
abouts in large numbers during the seaso 1. The various 
places in the immediate vicinity known as SI epperton Deep, 
Dumsey Deep, and Fuller's Island, are all lamous for their 
reputation as anglers' pitches 

, Immediately below Chertsey the river makes a sharp bend 
northwards to Dumsey Deep, famous for a great battle fought, 
nobody knows when, and in later days, for suicides. Then 
recovering itself, it flows with a rapid current along the 

shore. A considerable 
portion of the river 
frontage between 
Chertsey and Shep- 
perton is owned by Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, 
whose charming resi- 
dence, known as 
Dockett Eddy, lies 
back from the stream 
on the Surrey side. The house is scarcely visible from the 
river owing to the willow trees which stand along its front. 
The present building is small, but it is about to be rebuilt on 
a more elaborate scale. Dockett Eddy has two boat-houses, 
which are well-known landmarks in this part. 

Once through Shepperton Lock, one has the choice of 
two ways as the river flows straight but with considerably 
widened banks, while to the 
right is the entrance to the 
River Wey, an exceedingly 
picturesque but almost disused 
waterway. The River Wey 
takes its rise near Godalming 
and flows through a charming 
country, and by means of 14 
locks reaches the Thames in 
20 miles. At the junction of 
the t^iver Wey with tb^.iThaijies i.§ Weybridge a quiet 
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stragriiog town, lying some distance back from th« river and 
possessing a railway station on the South- Western Railway. 





On the green is a stone column, erected to the memory 
of the Duchess of York. The church, dedicated to St. James, 
is modem and was erected in 1847 ^^ ^^^ 
Gothic style. On returning to the river, it 
makes a series of sharp bends extending 
from Shepperton Lock to Walton Bridge, 
a distance of 2 miles, and at the apex of the 
first of these, and lying well back from the 
river, is the town of Shepperton. It contains 
a church standing on the margin of the 
stream and boasts of a population of 1,000 
souls. Shepperton is noted for its fishing, 
which from this point down as far as 
Sunbury is generally good. A quarter of a 
mile from Shepperton by road, but double 
that distance by river, is Halliford, a well- 
known boating resort, but without any distinctive features, 
unless we mention the " Ship Hotel," one of the most popular 
hostelries on the river. From Halliford round another sharp 
bend we reach the famous Cowey stakes, and a furlong below 
is a curious tumble-down-looking bridge of Walton. The 
spot sacred to Cowey or Causeway stakes is supposed to 
mark the scene of the battle between Caesar's army and the 
band of Cassivelaunus. The stakes are said to have been 
seen till recent years still standing in the river, but there is 
no evidence of the fact, though there can be no question that 
the stakes did exist, as the Venerable Bede refers to them 
as being *' about the thickness of a man's thigh, stuck im- 
movable, being driven hard into the bottom of the river.'* 

The site of Cowey stakes was inspected by the Hon. David 
Barrington in 1740, and their position was described by him 
in the *; Archaelogia." Refemng to the same subject. Gale, 
the antiquary, wrote^ " the wood of these stakes proves iti^ 
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own antiquity, being by its long duration under water so 
consolidated as to resemble ebony, and will admit of a polish 
and is not in the least rotted. It is evident from the exterior 
greenwood that the stakes were entire bodies of young oak 
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trees, there not being the least appearance or mark of any 
tool to be seen on the whole circumference." On the other 
hand, it has been asserted by Dr. Owen that it is very doubtful 
whether Caesar did cross the Thames in these parts, and in 
proof of this view he alleges that had the stakes been intended 
to prevent the landing of an enemy they would have been 
placed in a line with the bank with their points directed 
towards the opposite shore, whereas Cowey stakes range 




Walton Bridge, 



across the river. In substitution of the more interesting 
theory, it is alleged that the stakes were merely a portion of 
aja old fishing weir^ 
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Walton Bridge is a composite structure, consisting practically 
of two separate bridges and a causc- 

came useless souie years ago, and 
^hns been replaced by an iron girder 
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bridge, but the other part still 
f remains intact as it was in days 
^oTie by* Walton town is situated 
on the Surrey bank, about a 
quarter of a mile below the bridge. It is a rambling old- 
fashioned place, containing a number of country houses, 
surrounded by charming grounds. The town is of consider- 
able antiquity, and contains many traces of Roman occupation, 
among others the remains of a camp, while still more important 
ruins are to be found in Oatlands Park, about a mile awaj*. 
Walton was the residence of Brad sh aw tut jfth 

the regicide, and Oliver Cromwell is ^^J^ ^j ■>, l 
also supposed to have resided in the ,^/^!^a8s«rtiffi if^^A 
parish* The most interesting person ' 




whose name is associated ^ 
witli the town of Walton b 
William Lilly, the astrologer. The parish church is dedicated 
to St. Mary, and dates from the time of the Saxons, and it con- 
tains a number of interesting monuments. In the immediate 
vicinity of the town is St. George*s Hill, commanding one of 
the finest views of the Thames, extending on a clear day over 
?ix counties.l Tyaltop boasts of a railway station on the South- 
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Western Railway, which is situated rather over a mile from 
the town, and for this reason is but little used as the head- 
quarters of boating folks. 

The river runs from Walton down as far as Sunbury Lock 
Ait in all but a straight line, providing an admirable course 




Riverside, Walton, 
for the annual regatta which is held here. Between the two 
places named there is little calling for attention, unless we 
refer to the delightfully situated house known as River-side, 
which stands on an elevated plateau overlooking the river. 
The charming grounds by which the house is surrounded, the 
property of Mr. T. Brown, commands a perfect view of the 
regatta course, and was last year kindly placed at the 
disposal of the committee for the accommodation of their 




[Fraui Hit old Prints 1820.) 
frieu4s. of which privilege sotue Lupdreds a\ ailed lhemselves^ 
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Sunbury Lock Ait is an island of considerable extent, 
separating the lock cutting from the weir stream. The 
island in question was for many years the favourite resort of 

campers, whose tents 
might in summer time 
be seen pitched there 
by the dozen, but 
owing to the alleged 
misconduct of some 
of these, permission to 
camp is for the present, 
withheld. Sunbury 

Lock is 3i miles from 
Shepperton, and 3 
miles above Molesey 
Lock, the next below ; 
it has an average fall 
of 6 feet. The lock is 
provided with a roller 
slide for the accommo- 
dation of small boats, 
by means of which 
the tedious passage 
through the lock is 
avoided and much 
time saved. 

Sunbury, written in the ancient days Sunneberrie, is a 
picturesquely situated little town with a population of 4,000 
souls. It was at one time attached to the property of the 
Abbots of Westminster, but does not contain very much of 





interest to the antiquarian or historian. The parish church , 
(grpierly of considerable antiquity, was demoHshed in th^ 
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reign of George II., when the present building, dedicated to 
St. Mary, was erected on the same site. It was recon- 
structed in 1856 and is a handsome building enriched with 
arcades, and containing some good carvings. The river front 
is pleasing, and has often been limned by artists; and 
below it are several prettily situated houses standing in their 

own grounds. Sunbury 

ij ^ has a railway station 

^U: about half a mile from 

the town, on the Thames 




^r^^ ^.^W_ 



Valley line, but the train'-service 
leaves very much to be desired. 
]n the iDimediate vicinity is 
Kempt on Park, a. well - known 
racecourse, a favourite resort during the summer months. 

The reach below Sunbury is, upon the whole, bare and 
uninteresting, the banks lie low, and the principal feature 
which meets the eye is a series of particularly ugly water- 
works, which in this part of the river abound. At the end of 
the first mile and a half going down stream is a large island, 
at present undergoinfj 
the process of being em- 




banked. Next is Piatt's 

Ait, below which the river 

widens considerably, the 

Middlesex bank receding so as to form 

y^rhich is the viHa^je of Hampton. 



#^ 



a kind of bay, in, 
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Hampton is a straggling village, possessing a handsome 
Perpf^nniciilar clnirr!] uliinJi s 



foi jjis it iaviHiiJltj liunlmaik fur 
somr distance aronniL The 
villai^e is ]>retly, Ijiil has no 
particular hjf^toric interest. 




.Jyii 
The pliice is inentiixiij 
the Don I esd ay] Bonk lis Hamii^ 
to[Li , and it was irii 1211 left 
by Lady Joan Grey to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John. The manor was at 
one time in possession of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The parish church is dedicated to St. Mary and was 
erected in 1830, being built on the site of the older edifice. 
In the churchyard are buried Richard Tickell, who com- 
mitted suicide in 1793 by jumping out of one of the upper 
windows of Hampton Court Palace, Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
Lady Guillamore, and several members of the Paget family, 
as well as Lord and Lady Munster, Lady Roberts, Lady 
Emily Ponsonby, and John Beard, the singer. Hampton. 




{The Temple, GarHck's Villa.) 

is exceptionally well provided with inns, among others the 
Red Lion, Greyhound, Bell, and the Widow's Struggle, a 
truly pathetic sign. 
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The principal name which is known in connection 
with Hampton is that of David Garrick, who resided here 
during a great portion of the last century. His house stood 
immediately below the town, and in its grounds close to the 
margin of the river he erected a little temple in the form of a 
dome, with a portico for an entrance, in which he placed 
a bust of Shakespeare. The temple is still standing and 
is well known to all frequenters of this part of the Thames, 
but the statue of Garrick which at one time it contained 
has been removed to the British Museum. The lawn 
of Garrick's villa has of late years been used as a point of 
vantage from which to view the annual Molesey Regatta, for 




.-^jH 






...mem 








which purpose is it 
admirably adapted, 
just opposite Hamp- 
ton is Molesey Hurst, 
a lovely tract of 
ground of consider- 
able extent, which is] used at times as a racecourse. Imme- 







diately opposite Garrick's villa is a small island, well wooded, 
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and forming an admirable place for picnics, which is known 
as Garrick's Ait. Below Hampton the river continues to 
widen, its centre being occupied by two large islands, the first 
known as Walnut Tree Island and of considerable size, and 




Molesey Weir, 

the second Ash Island. The former is occupied by a boathouse 

and an hotel. A ven' short distance below is Molesey Lock, 

3 miles from Sun- 
bury, and 5 miles 
from Teddington ; 
the next below. 
Molesey Lock has 
an average fall of 
6ft., and it is, like 
Sunbury, fitted 
with rollers for 
the passage of 
small boats, and 
shares with 
Boulter's Lock, 
at Maidenhead, 
the distinction of 
being the busiest 
__^ __ on the Thames. 

It is a favourite loun^^in^ place for those who prefer to criticise 
the athletic abiUties of others rather than to exert themselves, 
and on Sundays during the summer is crowded with a large 
and not always too select concourse of people. 

The town of Molesey consists of a straggling little place, 
which has of late years considerably increased in population, 
owing to the growth in the number of people who have 
made it their headquarters for excursions on the Thames. 
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There is nothing very beautiful about the ^lace. It derives 
its name from the river Mole, which flows into the Thames 
immediately alongside the ^ -^ " 

railway station, which, by <^^^ \ 
the way, goes by the name 
of Hampton Court. The 
only feature of interest to 
be found in East Molesey is 
the magnificent view ob- 
tainable of Hampton Court 
Palace, which stands di- 
rectly opposite. The con- 
tents of the town are 
Eoor, and the present bridge 
etween Molesey and 
Hampton Court is a particularly ugly structure of iron. 





Old Hampton Court Bridge, 
The church, an Early English building, has no claim to 




Aunjp t^rjij^ ' l^e^i-iity f ^or does the very com- 

\^ ^[ fi^/A^ monplace row of *^ genteel'* 

V_-^ ^ re^ifTences facing the river lend 

an additional charm to the 

general aspect. The most interesting spot in the whole of 
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Molesey is probably the Prince of Wales' Hotel, which is 
exceedingly popular and can be recommended. The river 
Mole rises in the Sussex Downs, and is navigable in portions, 
from Box Hill, near Dorking, to its union with the Thames, at 
Molesey, a distance of 22 miles. The right of navigation, 
which has been exercised by the public practically from time 
immemorial, has, however, been disputed of late years by 
some owners of the contiguous land, and legal proceedings 
are now pending over the question of right of way. 

Crossing the iron bridge we reach Hampton Court, an 
insignificant village spread over a good deal of ground, 
the one feature of which is the ancient palace and picturesque 
gardens which have brought it into existence. There are 

nominal iy three Hamptons on 

t* ^ ^ aM\ k/£ ,^^^ ^^^^ banks of the Thames, though 

they might with advantage be 




classed as one. The first, known as Hampton pure and 
simple, already referred to ; the second, Hampton Court, a 
continuation of the first, and in the immediate precincts of 
the palace ; the third, Hampton Wick, that portion on th« 
farther side of Hampton Court Park, immediately opposite 
Kingston. There is nothing in Hampton Court village that 
calls for special mention, unless it be the phenomenal number 
of hotels, which is out of all proportion to the apparent 
requirements of the hamlet ; but owing to the vast number 
of holiday-makers who come hither in the summer time, the 
hostelries in question are able to do a very good trade, and 
do not prove in any way too numerous, judging from the 
crowds about. 
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To deal with the history of Hampton Coutt Palace would 
occupy far too much space for the purpose of the present 
history, and we must, therefore, content ourselves with the 




very briefest memoranda respecting this most interesting 
place. In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. CardingJ 
Wolsey acquired the lease of the Manor of Hampton from the 
Prior of the Order of Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and on coming into possession the Cardinal pro- 







ceeded to rebuild the Manor House on an unprecedented 
scale of magnificence, and succeeded in erecting a series of 
Iduildings which put the majority of the then existing palaces 
in the shade. The history of the fall of Wolsey is too well 
known to need repetition. The building erected by the 
Cardinal in the year 15 15 was nominally presented by him 
to Henry VIII. in 1526, but the presentation does not count 
for much, for had the Cardinal refused to take the broad 
hint given by his master as to the disposition of the palace, 
it would most undoubtedly have been annexed without 

o 
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compunction. After the fall of Wolsey Henry VIII., with a 
view to abolishing as far as possible 
the prestige of the founder, caused 
the greater portion of the original 
buildings to be demolished and re- 
built from designs prepared to his 
order, and little if any of the pile as 
it now stands could with certainty 
be said to have belonged to the 
original structure. There can be no 
doubt that the existing great hall 
and the chapel were the work of 
Henry VIII., and the majority of the 
courts are also the creation of that 
monarch. 

The historic interest of Hampton 
Court Palace is considerable. Ed- 
ward VI. was bom within its pre- 
cincts; Jane Seymour died there, 
and King Henry VIII. married his 
sixth wife in the chapel. Queen 
Elizabeth on several occasions held 
her court at Hampton, and the 
palace was the favourite place of 
residence of more than one of the 
Stuarts, while William III. and his 
Queen Mary made it their place of 
abode, and added considerably to the buildings. 

The last monarch who resided at Hampton Court was 
George II., and since then a portion of the building has been 
devoted to the admirable purpose of providing suites of 
apartments to the widows and members of the families of 
famous men who may be left without sufficient means to 
ensure their being provided for. It is no part of the duty of 
this work to describe the present contents of the galleries at 
Hampton Court. It besides contains a magnificent collection 
of pictures, many of them priceless works of art, and a quantity 
of costly historic furniture and many curiosities well worthy 
an inspection. The grounds are exceedingly fine, and com- 
prise several magnificent avenues of trees, the main ones 
the resort of ladies of the Court, and a very handsome Italian 
garden on the terrace overlooking the towing path and com- 
manding some fine vjews down the river. 

Keturning to the river, and following the stream along the 
margin to Hampton Court, we come in about a mile to the 
village of Thames Ditton, which lies snugly at the apex of 
a bend, hidden from the majority of passers-by by two 
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islands in mid-stream. Thaines Ditton is said to boast of a 
population of 3,000, but to judge from the appearance of the 
place it would seem that the taker of the census has put in 
an "o " too many. Two objects of interest to the average 




-jwm 



boating-man are the well-known Swan Inn on the river and the 
delightfully old church, a little distance from it. The edifice 
is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and stands off the main street of 
the village. The building was made the parish church in 1769, 
but is of considerable antiquity, and contains monuments 
dating from 1539 and numbers of brasses even prior to this. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Thames Ditton is Boyle 
Farm, once the residence of Lord de Ros and afterwards of Lord 
St. Leonards. The house is of considerable size, originally 
of brick, but covered with stucco, and is of picturesque appear- 
ance. The grounds reach down to the river, and a tolerably 
good view of the building is obtainable from between the two 
islands. Immediately below Thames Ditton is the sister 
village of Long Ditton, the two being separated by the 
grounds of Boyle Farm and Ditton House. The parish of 
Long Ditton contains a population of about 2,000 souls, of 
which about a tithe reside in the village. The church is 
modem, having only been erected in 1880. The principal 
feature of interest to boating- men at Long Ditton is the fact 
that it is here the long series of waterworks, which border 
the river for nearly a mile, commences. The reservoirs which 
belong to the Lambeth and Chelsea Waterworks Companies 
lie along the Surrey bank, and are separated from the river 
by a sheer wall, an exceedingly ugly object at the best of 
times, but when there is a wind blowing a source of con- 
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siderable and frequent danger to small boats. At the end of 
the waterworks and immediately opposite the island known 
as Raven Ait is the commencement of Surbiton parade, a 
very pleasant promenade along the riverside, and the front- 
age of the town of Surbiton, which we believe sets itself up as 
being the most fashionable riverside resort. Be this as it 



-i^^m. 




Surbiton Parade, 

may Surbiton is a very pleasantly situated town-let, its only 
disadvantage being its comparative newnCvSS, giving the idea 
of the place having been run up in a hurry at a very recent 
date. This feature is, however, more than made up by its 
immediate neighbour, Kingston, which, but for the law of 
custom, and the exclusiveness of the residents, would be 
classed with Surbiton as one town. 

Kingston is an important town with a population of 20,000 
and has a history extending back 
to the time of the Romans. It 
is believed that it was at Kings- 
ton that Caesar crossed the , 
Thames when pursuing Cassivel- 
aunus. Be this as it may, there 
is no question but that the Ro- 
mans had several important 
settlements in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and many Ro- 
man antiquities have been un- 
earthed in the district. The 
name of Kingston is popularly 
supposed to be a corruption of 

Kingstown, and it was, according to Camdeu, the anti^^ »>, 
quary, formerly known as Moreford, and there is no pos- 
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sible doubt but that Alfred, Athelstan, and Ethelred were 
., ^_ crowned in the town 

on the ancient stone 

which is still to be 

~-^>^^^-^ seen in the market- 







f place. It is cur- 

; rently believed 

that all the kings 

up to Harold were crowned in this way, as he was the first whose 

coronation took place in 

Westminster Abbey. 

Kingston is mentioned in 

the charter of King Edred, 

dated 946, where it is 

termed " the royal town, 

where consecration is 

accustomed to be per- 
formed,*' and King John 

was a frequent visitor in 

the town, where he erected 

some stables and granted 

the first municipal charter. 

In the great rebellion, the 




^ht^rv:^- 



armed forces assembled at Kingston, and the last struggle ot 
the Royalists took place in its immediate vicinity. The 
ancient castle of Kingston, which once stood in the centre* 
of the town, has long since past away, and the most im- 
portant antiquities extant are those unearthed in 1863 while 
excavating a portion of Kingston Hill, consisting of pottery 
and human bones, trophies from some ancient British settle- 
ment. 

The old Kingston bridge crossed the river rather lower 
down than the present structure, close by where the railway- 
bridge stands to-day. It was the oldest on the Upper 
Thames, and was built of wood. The bridge was in its day 
the only passage over this part of the Thames, and it was 
on more than one occasion broken down during the Wars 
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of the Roses. The present bridge was opened in 1828 with 




great ceremonial by 
Queen Adelaide* 
Among other curious 
facts connected 
with the history of 
Kingston is the frequency with which the ducking-stool was 

used for the purpose of punishing 

ladies whose temper outran /^ 1 >v their discre- 



tion in the treatment of their 







husbands. 



^^^^^^n I f f f f^ r r " 

I r f f f ! » f r r r ^MlS^^^^^iJL^ 

NT M ? j r f ! r f- ■ 
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The stool in question has been well described in Byden*s 
" History of Kingston," and according to this the women 
were seated in the stool, which was attached to the end of a 
beam, which was then run out from the main arch of the 
bridge, and after having been duly admonished by the 
officials, the end of the beam was allowed to descend rapidly 
beneath the water several times in succession until the too 
talkative lady condescended to promise to behave better in 
future. The l^ndon Evening Post of April 27, 1746, contains 
an account of how a woman had been ducked, and that her 
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punishment took place in the presence of between 2,000 and 

3,000 people.^' 
Kingston Church, which stands in the centre of the town and 

is surrounded by a large 

churchyard, is dedicated 

to All Saints', and is not an 

attractive edifice, but the 

interior has some good 

points. It is notable that 

the spire has been twice 

injured by fire — once on 

the ist of February, 1444, 

when it was struck by 

lightning, an unusual 

event at this time of the 

year; and the church 

also contains a very fine 

peal of bells. The build- 
ing has been so added to 

and restored from time 

to time that little, if any, 

of the original structure 

now remains, but a por- 
tion of the southern side | 

of the chancel aisle is 

unquestionably ancient. 
The Kingston of to-day is a thriving, bustling town, with 
a population of 33,000; its sreets are 
wide and well supplied with shops. 
Us market place, in the centre of the 
town, is clean and well kept, its town 
hall quaint, and the aspect of the whole 
tliat of a well-to-do township. ThQ, 
only serious disadvantage from whith 
Kin^aton labours, iB the lack of having 
any river frontage equivalent to th^ 
rcq uirements of tJie inhabitants. The 
only approach to the river front ob- 
tainable between Kingston 
and the Surbitan Parade, is 
^T _^L by using ouq of the varipus 
—rr ^ ''■'t. pieces of private ground com- 

Erised in the hotel yards or 
^^^^ oat-houses which lie on the 

^ " — — "^'^^^^^^^T banks, and in consequence the 

'* Many interesting facts relating to the use of the ducking-stool will be fou^ 
i|i Lyson's " j^nvirons qf I^Qndon,y' and in 3rayley'9 " yistQry qf §urrqy.|' 
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population have to be content to cross the bridge so as to 
reach the tow-path opposite, if they wish to see the river off 




their own town. Kingston 
boasts of several rowing and athletic clubs, and has two 
regattas every year. 

On the other side of Kingston Bridge, opposite Kingston, 
is Hampton Wick, a little town which has a population of 
2,200 souls, and a railway station close to the river, but, how- 
ever, contains little of importance. Continuing down stream 
we pass under the Hampton Wick Railway Bridge, and 
enter on a very pretty reach, which, round a gentle curve, 
leads us to Teddington Lock in about one-and-a-half 
miles. The banks on both sides are! variegated with foliage. 




^nd, owing: io the few residences to be 

seen, the whole place has the aspect of f 

a river rather in a state of nature than on the border of the 

great metropolis. 

Teddington Lock, the last on the Thames, is situated on 
the Surrey side of the river. The centre of the stream above 
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the island on which the lock is built is occupied by the Weir, 
which should be approached respectfully when coming down 
stream. The lock is of exceptional size, but the large pound 
is seldom used except for steamers and barges, small boats 
usually going through the small lock alongside, or else over the 
rollers, which are provided for the additional accommodation 
of the pleasure traffic. The small lock is a tomb-like structure 
of exceeding narrowness, the width being just sufficient to 
allow for the passage of an ordinary double-sculling boat. 
Its length is also calculated to a nicety, and is so contrived 
as to take two boats of ordinary size ranged in Indian file, 
but it will not hold them if either be of exceptional length ; 
it is, therefore, well to avoid attempting to go through this 







iitUe lock with another boat 
unless quite- sure that the 
united length of the two doesj not exceed that of the lock 







vt 



Uself. TTeddington Lock is 4i miles frqm .Molesey Lock, and 
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2 J miles above Richmond Bridge. The fall varies according 
to the tide. Teddington may be dismissed in a few words, 
seeing that it contains but little of special interest. It 
possesses a railway station three-quarters of a mile from the 
river, a plain but not unpicturesque church, and 6,500 in- 
habitants. In the church are several memorial tablets of 




well-known people, among others being those of Peg Woffington 
and John Walter of the Times, Teddington was at one time 
famous for its angling, but owing to the increased river traffic 
and other causes this may now be regarded as a thing of the 
past. 

A material difference is noticeable in the general character 
of the Thames, as seen at this point of the river, when com- 
pared with that exhibited in any of the reaches about 
Teddington Lock. The appearance of the stream in this part 
varies from hour to hour, according to the state of the tide, 
the aspect being bound by the two extremes of high water and 
exposed mud banks, and we doubt whether a more dismal 
scene is to be found within equal distance of London th^n 
the otherwise beaAitifull Thames ^X low wateB^. ^.nywhere 
between Richijriond Bridge- apd Teddington Lock. The state 
of things daily to be seen in this locality is by no ipeans new, 
and ha^ during] a number of years attracted considerable 
attention among the residents around. The various pro- 
posals which have been made with a view to improving the 
state of the river have,, as a matter of course, all narrowed 
down to one scheme, viz., the erection {of a lock and weir 
lower down the river than that at Teddington. The proposal 
appears to be excellent at the first glance, but on careful 
Qon^y^rq^on c^ri^ its oyoi copd^mnation,^ seeing thi^* t^. 
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erect a lock lower down the river so as to check the flowing 
tide would be fraught with many objections, and with few, if 
any, advantages. It is a misconception generally adopted that 
the tide and the stream of a river are the same thing. They 
are distinctly opposite, for while the stream is a constant 
flow, the tide is merely a wave, and if it be stopped by any 
obstruction which it cannot surmount its force becomes 
expended, and it returns to meet the waters advancing in 
its wake, and so carry them back with its ebb. To erect a 
dam across a tidal river means, therefore, to restrict the 
amount of water flowing in that river to the extent of the 
capacity between its banks, and the fact is sufficiently im- 
portant to bring itself home to one's mind without further 
elucidation. For this reason, and in face of the number of 
attempts which have been made to complete the erection of 
a lock below Teddington, the applications have always been 
refused by the specialists who have inquired into the matter, 
and it is hardly likely that we shall see the distinction at 
present held by Teddington Lock of being the last on the 
River Thames taken away from it. 

Continuing down stream and, if it be low water, taking 
especial care to avoid the many mud banks which here 
abound, we pass the historic mansion of Strawberry Hill before 
reaching the village of Tvvickenham. Strawberry Hill \vas 
originally a cottage residence which was occupied by Colley 




Gibber, who from time to time was engaged at Hampton 
Court. The place became the house of call for many famous 
men, and eventually passed into the hands of Lord Sackville, 
who made it his country seat. It was acquired in 1747 by 
Horace Walpole, who conceived the idea of enlarging it, 
^ady adopting the Gothic style of architecture, erected 
during a series of yeai:s 4. nuijibei: qf buijdin^s, wbicbJfl. 
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their entirety went to make up the still-existingj pile of 






buildings. The place was the delight of its owner, and 
he went on adding to it and making alterations and improve- 
ments until his death* The "~ 
large and vakiable collec- 
tion got to^^ctber at Straw- 
berry Hill by Horace Wal- 
pole was dispersed in 1842, 
and the mansion has since 
seen troublesome times. A 
little below Strawberr>^ Hill 
is Pope's Villa, not the ori- 
ginal house occupied by the 
poet J ^but its successor, 
stand in J,' on 

the same spot. /n x » uju ;» ^^a^ \ 

The original (^^P'' ^'^''^ *'' ^7^5") 

Pope's Villa was demolished in 1807 ; the 
second house was 
erected by the Baro- 
ness Howe, into whose 
hands the property 
passed shortly after. 
This was in turn 
pulled down in 1840, 
while the present 
>uildui^, which has 
been described as a 
** combination of an 
Elizabethan half tim- 
ber house and a Stuart 
Renaissance, with the 
addition of Dutch|and Swiss, Jtalian and Chinese features, 



Li)l>.kiLili,/J,: UV^l^fLil^ 



(Pope's Villa as it is.) 
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was erected. Since 1876 this curious but not ugly mansion 
has been the riverside residence of Mr..Henry Labouchere, 
who there spends the greater part of the summer and 
autumn. 

Coming to Twickenham itself, the place is found to be a long 
and rambling hamlet well nigh stretching fromTeddington and 
ending outside Richmond. It has a railway station on the 

South -Western Railway, 
nearly half a rnile 





im'jjTjjjjig---- A 



'[IIIIIJltlVNiyillhiivrilrminii'iii^iriiiMiiJmM^' 
UniM tbc river; the 
parish chui ch, dedicated 
to St. Mary, has nothing 
n particular^to recommend it to the attention of the passer- 




hy, and is as plain within as it is unpretentious without. 
Immediately opposite Twickenham is Eel Pie Island, con- 
sistmg of some seven acres of land, and once a fashionable 
resort, but of late years comparatively neglected. The 
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island commands a fine view of Richmond Hill. There is 

also a hotel on the island facing the navigation channel. 

On the Twickenham side is the boat-house and headquarters 

of a famUiar 

Twickenham 

Rowing Club, 

A little way 




down stream, below Eel Pie . . 
Island, on the Middlesex bank, -^.\ ^*T^iij'' 

is Marble Hill, a house built by * Wto-^A- 

George II. for Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. 
The grounds will probably very shortly be cut up for build- 
ing, a portion being reserved for the use of the public. 
fust off Marble Hill is a little island on which is a well-known 
oat-house, and thence 
round a bend of im* 

{losing ^^randeur over- 
ooked by the magiiifi- 




it^i* 



cent heights of Richmond Park, we reach the lower end of ^ 
Richmond town with its many boat-houses and handsome- 
stone bridge. 

Richmond was originally known as Shene or Sheen, the 
name bemg changed in compliment to Henry VII. (Henry of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire), during whose residence at Sheen 
the old palace was destroyed by fire. The manor of Sheea, 
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seems to have belonged to the Crown in the time of Edward 
I., and the palace is supposed to have been erected on it by 
Edward III. After being destroyed by fire in 1498, it was 
rebuilt with considerable additions by the king, who ordained 
that it should in future be styled Richmond. The palace 
buildings were from time to time added to, and it was within 
its precincts that Henry VII. died in 1509, and his remains lay 
in state in the chapel previous to being taken to Westminster 
for interment. 

The Palace of Richmond has at various times been the 
residence of many historic celebrities. The Emperor Charles 
V. lodged there in 1522, and in 1554 Queen Mary, with her 
newly-wedded Consort, took up residence within its walls. 




fi^j^J^^^^- 







Queen Elizabeth here entertained Eric, King of Sweden, and 
Anne varied her residence at Chelsea with frequent sojourns 
in Richmond. Good Queen Bess herself, with whom the 
palace was always a favourite resort, closed her long life on 
the 24th March, 1603, in the state bedroom which she had 
so long occupied. 

In 1610 the Manor Palace and Park of Richmond were 
settled on Henry Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., 
who resided here for some time, and ten years later the place 
was included in the settlement on Queen Henrietta Maria. 
A considerable portion of the builcnngs was demolished in 
1549, and what remained became the residence of the 
widowed Queen of Charles I., and it was here that the infant 
son of James II. was brought up. 

All that now remains of the once magnificent Palace of 
Richmond is a gate bearing the Royal Arms of the Tudors 
and a small portion of one of the wings, in appearance a 
low-looking building, to the left of the archway. Some 
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^l 



more modern buildings are also standing facing the river ; 

but except for a little carving, 

and still less iron work of good 

design, there is little left to 

^^ . ^ - "WBiiL^ mark this once renowned re- 

* ^'liBE^SB^wfca ^^^^ ^^ royalty. Close to the 

U rlx Tlr^fliir^ ™^^^i southern end of the Palace^ 

of Sheen was, at one time, a 
convent of friars, which was 
suppressed in 1534, and its 
site is still preserved in the 
name of Friars Lane. The 
town of Richmond covers a 
considerable amount of 
ground, and boasts of a pop- 
ulation of 22,000 souls. The 
town is built partly on a low - 
lying tract of land close to the 
river, and partly on the sides 
of a somewhat steep hill, on the summit of which are the broad 
acres of Richmond Park. Richmond was at one period con- 
sidered the pink of fashion, and it was the place of residence 
of many noble tamilies, and the favourite lounging 
place of the young bloods during the last century, but of 
late years the town has been ousted from its fashionable 
reputation, and ranks with Hampstead, Kew, and Green- 
wich as a convenient and popular place of pleasure resort 
during the summer. Richmond, like most suburbs, has 
suffered considerably during the past few years at the hands 
of the speculative builder, and its streets have grown at a 
rate almost phenomenal. It is regarded as being exception- 
ally healthy, — though we should imagine that this merit 
applied solely to the higher portions of the town, seeing that 
the lower parts are constantly exposed to the river mists, — and 
possesses one of the most poetic views obtainable within a 
dozen miles of London that at the summit of the hill from the 
recently opened Terrace Gardens given to the town by Sir 
Whit taker Ellis in 1887, or from within the park gates. 

In historic associations the town is comparatively poor, 
the only place of note besides the palace already referred to, 
being the theatre, which has been connected in its day with 
nearly all the names of the greatest actors, more especially 
with that of Edmund Kean, but the building is, however, now 
a thing of the past. The business part of the town is largely 
frequented ; the shops, many of them, well found ; the 
church, which boasts of some antiquity, does not call for any 
particular mention. 
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It is rather as a starting point for up-river excursions that 
Richmond is known to the majority of the lovers of the 
Thames ; indeed its decline as a place for extravagant dinners 
and delightful drives, has induced a marked increase in the 
numbers of the boating fraternity who visit it well-nigh daily 
during the summer months. The facilities for boating at Rich- 
mond are equalledonly by those at Windsor, Maidenhead, and 
the other more important towns up the river. The opportunities 




for reaching Richmond are exceptional, as the station is the 
depot for no fewer than five distinct railways, and it is there- 
fore possible to reach Richmond in a reasonable time from 
any part of London. It forms no part of our programme 
to go into lengthy details of the suburbs of London, nor is 
it necessary for us to describe all the beauties of Richmond 
Park, or to descant on the charms of Kew Gardens. 

Immediately below Richmond Bridge is a very pretty little 
island, and a little beyond, the South -Western Railway Bridge, 
between Richmond and Twickenham. The reach from here 
to Brentford and Kew is of an altogether different character 
to any along which we have pursued our course. The river 
is tidal, the banks far apart, the shallows many and the sur- 
rounding country comparatively uninteresting, but we do not 
propose to pursue the river Thames farther on its way to 
join the mighty ocean. 

Richmond Bridge is a fitting halting-place, seeing that it is 
generally conceded to form the boundary between the limits 
of the upper and the lower Thames in the boating accepta- 
tion of the term. Our work is done, we have accompanied 
the river from its birth ; we have stepped over its limpid bed 
in the valleys of Gloucestershire ; we have shot the weirs 
across its upper reaches before the navigation channel 
was found ; we have journeyed through the many windings of 

P 
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the turbid stream from Lechlade to Alma Mater, and thence 
like many hundred pleasure-seekers, we have with obsei-vant 
eye pursued our way through the series of locks by which 
the water is penned back, down to Richmond, the Ultima 
Thule of the Thames tripper. Our work is done, and our 




journey at an end. If the contents of this book tend to bring 
about a better understanding of the beauties of the river, if, 
in however slight a degree, we have succeeded in giving 
additional interest to the surroundings of this great play- 
ground of the enervated Londoner, then our work will not 
have been in vain, and we can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the labour its preparation has involved has not 
been thrown away. 



THE END. 
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JOHN^SALTER, 
BOAT BUILDER 

FOLLY BRIDGE, OXFORD. 

A large selection of Boats, both new and second-hand, kept in readiness for Sale or Hire. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LI8T8 MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

HOUSEBOATS usually on hand for Sale or Hire, and also Built to Order. 



Set>eta[ Steam Xauncbes tot Ibivc. 
THE NE^V SALOON STEAMER, 

"OXFORD," 

Built specially for the trip, runs weekly between 

OXFORD and KINGSTON 

during the summer. 

TIME TABLE AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 

Boats of all kinds for Hire by the Week, Month, or Season, and for Excnrsions down 

the Thames, at the following charges, inolnding Oartagebaok to Oxford i — 

Extra Hire 

Teddington. Eton. Henley. Day. Week 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s.d. 

Canoe, Whiflf. Outrigged Dinghy (for i person) . . 30 o 25 o 20 o 26 10 o 

Dinghy, Sculling Gig or Skiflf, Double Canoe. ... 40 o 35 o 30 o^ 

Pair-oared Gig, Canailan Canoe 50 o 45 o 40 o 

Randan Gig. Thames Skiflf 60 o 55 o 50 o 

Four-oared Gig, Randan Skiflf 70 o 60 o 55 o 

Eight-oared Gig 100 o 90 o 80 o 1 

Larger Boats — Large Shallop Four-oar 120 o 100 o 80 o 



30 13 o 

50 20 O 

76 30 O 

50 20 

76 30 O 



Large Four-oared Gig with Side Seats I o^ „ ^o n c^ n 

Randan Pleasure Skiff do. f^° 70 o Coo 

Pair-oared ditto, 19ft. to 20ft., with Side Seats . . 70 o 60 o 55 o 
Pair-oared ditto, 16ft. to i8ft., with Side Seats . . 60 o 55 o 50 o 
Pair-oared do., fitted with Tent Cover and Mattress 75 o 70 o 65 o 
Randan ditto, ditto 100 o 90 o 80 o 

These prices include Hire of Boat for one week, after which extra hire is charged. 
Notice must be given that the Boat is done with and where it is left; until this is 
received the Hirer is responsible ; 2s. 6d. to be paid for care until van calls. 

Boat Vans to and from Richmond, Kingston, and Putney usually every week during 
the summer. Gentlemen's Boats Carted. Competent Watermen at reasonable charges. 

Tents, with Ground Sheets (one week 12s. 6d.), Cooking Stoves, and all other 
requisites for camping out supplied. 



SALTER'S GUIDE TO THE THAMES, 

With Maps and TPustratfong. Post Free, is. 2d. 
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WORKS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 
Oup Old Ck)untry Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. Square 8vo. 

cloth gilt, 7S. 6d. 

Rambles round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illustrations. Square 

8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by Alfred 

RiMMER and C- A. Vancerhoof. Square 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

WORKS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. With numerous 

Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo. cloth pilt, 7s. 6d. 
Through Normandy. With 90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 

8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Throutfh Brittany. With numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

Square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 

8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

WORKS BY L.G.SEGUIN. 
The Country of the Passion Play, and the Highlands and Highlanders 

of Bavaria. With a Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo. cloth 

limp, 2S. 6d. 

The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Open Air. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. ; post Svo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d 

WORKS BY GRANT ALLEN • 
Colin Clout^s Calendar. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The Evolutionist at Large. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Vignettes f^om Nature. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 

WORKS BY C. F. GORDON GUMMING. 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Facsimile and numerous Full-page 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 

8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

G. BOWERS' HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Canters in Crampshire. Oblong 4to. half-bound, boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
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